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BY MISS MAR 


| How well do we remember, and how 
- dearly do we love to recall every little inci- 
"nt connected with our days of childhood. 
How the imaginative strides beyond the real, 
“® we yield ourselves, willing captives to 
thepleasant thraldom of memory, and one 
byone, minute occurrences issue, like phan- 
“tom hosts from the mind’s dark caverns, 
| and stand in bold relief against the far back 
| ground of retrospection. A few days ago, 


into the hands of strangers, I looked with 


keen interest on its darkened chimneys, its | 


'Weather stained boards, its tangled shrub- 
Wries and its rank, uncultivated garden, 
Where once not a vestige of a weed was to 


found ; and where in the cool, dewy sum- ; 


mornings, it was my delight to rove at 
grandfather’s side, making numerous 
‘Iquiries concerning every vegetable and 
thrub, discovering wonderfully rapid growth 
/wards ripeness in the scanty fruitage of 
the hard and acrid quince trees, which form- 
‘ta sort of back hedge to the long, rambling 
fmit garden; and gazing with wistful eyes 
d watery lips on the luxuriant branches of 
the dark purple and the pale yellow grape, 
which he delighted to single out from the 


Pride of his garden, his well tended arbor, 


tying them with horticultural skill in gauze 





bags, to protect them from the hurtful ine 


; roads of birds and insects. As fond thoughts 
’ of youthful pastimes, gone-by holidays, and 
; affections mouldering in the grave, flitted 


like the glowing but Confused colors of the 


| kaleidescope before my pleased memory, I 


fancied that the world had grown colder 
and less pleasure-taking than formerly, and 


; I almost discontentedly compared my pre- 
’ sent sober round of existence with the many 
latcidentally passed by the old mansion in . 
Which | was born, and although now fallen ; 


gala days, which such a retrospect afforded. 

Be not startled, readers, through fear that 
I afn about to enter into the minutiz of early 
childhood, such an attempt would require 


; an undue space in these pages; atid just 
; now, in this holiday seas6n of the year, I 


will content myself with only redalling with 
some little exactness, the pomp and cere- 
monial with which Christmas was tishzred 
in and kept in Carolina, twenty years ago. 
Perhaps to some of you, who Have advanc- 


, ed even beyond myself in years and worldly 


cares and coldnesses, it may afford a familiar 
and not unpleasant train of reflection, even 
like that emotion, which one experiences in 
in gazing on an old family picture, that 
had been carefully put away and forgotten, 
until some circumstance brings it from its 
secret nook. How much mystery, wonder 
and curiosity crowded into the endless week, 
which preceded the long-lovked for Christ- 
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mas morning, that hallowed day, which in- 
vests every object with a glory not its own; } 
and when in spite of lowering clouds and } 
chilling sleet, the spirit of joyous hope and 
gratitude pervades all creation, “singing 
like an angel in the clouds.” 

My maternal] grand parents were imme- 
diate descendants from the German stock, 
they could even boast of several wondrous 
legends connected with their family history; 
and with his republican notions, my grand- 





father had not shaken off one particle of the 
attachment, which he bore towards the relic 
gious and national forms and observag 
of his father-land, and above all, he rigid 
exacted a s regard to all the eer 
monial of Christmas. Oh! the cargoes of 
flour, butter, sugar, raisins and eggs, that — 
disappeared in our household jurisdietion | 
during that particular season; for the un- 
bounded feasting was kept up until twelfth- 
night, and open house to friend and acquain- 
tance was declared. Methinks a peep into 
that waste would make a frugal housewife 
shudder with the dread of coming ruin. 
The care of numerous wild and mischief- 
loving urchins prevented my mother from 
taking much part in the overflowing prepa- 
ration, but for my good grandmother, age 


itself seemed to grow young in the kindling ° 
energy, with which she prosecuted the fa- | 
vorite pursuit of housekeeping, at that peri- > 


od, and when as a mark of high favor, I, her 
namesake, was permitted to enter into her 
chief sanctum, the closely shelved and well 
filled pantry, the key of which never left 
her pocket, I seemed to revel in a new 
sphere of existence, and my young mind 
wearied itself in calculations, with regard 
to the expenditure and possible exhaustion 
of all the articles it contained. Row beyond 
row, in full array of neatly-tied labels, stood 
jars containing every sort of foreign and do- 
mestic sweetmeat or pickle ; bottles of well 
concocted ketchups formed goodly company 
with ruby or golden tinted cordials, (for the 
blessed temperance societies were not then 
at work ;) papers of unnameable herbs, huge 
cheeses, whose ample circle seemed never to 
know an end; bags of delicious dried cher- 
ries, the acme of nicety for tarts and pud- 
dings; barrels of flour, sugar, and rosy- 
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cheeked apples, peeped out from every nook d 
and erevice; while high above, forming’ g 
fantastic net-work over numerous tongues b 
and hams, might be seen interminable rows v 
of hi ned, finely minced and delicate. in 
ly sized sausages, such as would have proy- fl 
ed a dainty dish to Apicius himself. Those st 
rich, juicy, appetizing creations of the culi- w 
nary art, they departed with my good old fe 
grand mother, and I eat none such now in 
days, though I have carefully tried to pre. in 
are them with my own hands. But w.- lo 
modern housekeepers, my grand. ed 
avorite sphere of action was her su 
ged kitchen. Oh! the scrubbing, ed 
- } rubbing, white-washing and entire cleans. th 
a — Walls, floors, dressers, and every ga 
least 1 nderwent, before that impor th 
: a... all the powers of industry an 
= uity soared on their loftiest pin co 
ions, and when the invention of a new dish, the 
conferred more immediate honor on its of sec 
ginator, than the glorious “ Paradise Lost” at 
gave to the, English Milton, or the “ Diving jec 
Commedia” to the Italian Dante. 5 for 
And now, reader! let thy imagination att 
kindle into its brightest flame ; for it wer ] 
vain for me to reveal the mysteries of that of t 
spacious cuisine. Stealthy and occasionl 9 tak 
glimpses were all that ever satisfiedmy the 
yearning curiosity, for not high Jove upo plu: 
his throne, ruled with more despotic sway Bed! 
than the head cook in our establishment; den 
and the high waved rolling pin and th § wit 
threatening dish cloth were held as a threat, § pec 
whenever we endeavored to enter its busy hai: 
precincts. Sometimes, emboldened bya § ahi 
smile on my grand mother’s anxious bat § far 
ever loving face, I dared an entrance fors § who 
moment under the shielding covert of her § frig! 
snowy apron, and gazed with childish deli kers 
and amazement on the pure pine t prey 
groaning beneath unbaked pastries; pitied, § “Sa 
while I envied the privileged cook, as with B 
half. roasted arm, he plunged his wooden § that 
spade into the glowing depths of theyy mas 
> oven, only heated on particular holi¢ large 
drawing out, in bewildering host, co enter 
pies and tarts of various forms, di dragi 
circular, half handkerchief and heart-s fathe 
But most of all, I sympathised in the ¢ 


tion of the grotesque birds, lambs and 














CHRISTMAS 
k descripts, with currant eyes and finely su- 
a gared wings and tails, which issued, as if 


by inspiration, from my grandmother’s in- 
ventive hand, as the pastry maid prepared 
in rapid succession, sheet on sheet of rich, 
flaky, snowy dough, for her material. At 
such times, I fancied that I regarded her 
with something approaching reverential 
fear, and even my own mother dwindled 
into insignificance, as I marked the quiet 
indifference with which she occasionally 
looked in on the vast provisions, when tempt- 
ed by my importunity and my grandmother's 
summons to pay a visitto the furiiaee heat- 
ed, but most dainty smelling kitchen. As 
the smoke curled in dark wr from the 
gaping ovens, and the bright patty-pans and 
the tin sheets sung with the startling heat, 
and the thrown down tongs fell from the 
cook’s hand and sounded a thunder peal on 
the iron andirons, I used to crouch in my 
secret corner, as if an invisible agent was 
at work, and even dared sometimes to con- 
jecture, whether there was any real need 
forso much trouble and bustle, as seemed 
attendant on Christmas. 

Every succeeding night brought dreams 
of the entertainments, which were about to 
take place, and those visions frequently took 
the most grotesque forms. Often I seemed 
plunged to suffocation in a vast sea of melt- 
ed butter; again, in wandering in our gar- 
den walks, I found the rose bushes laden 
with eggs instead of flowers ; and once es- 
pecially, I awoke shivering and with my 
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s busy @ hair on an end, as I seemed to escape from 
bya ahuge, yawning cavern, “ where flame on 
1s bat flame rolled in continuous swell,” and at 
efora § whose entrance sata black dragon, with 
of her § frightful claws and powdered hair and whis- 


kers, who was about to seize me as his 
prey, while I cried something very like 
“Satan avaunt!” 

But to every thing there is a season; and 
that momentous week passed by and Christ- 
mas eve was at length welcomed by our 
large family circle, around a blazing fire, and 
entering deeply into the enjoyment of snay- 
dragon and egg-nog prepared by my grand 
father’s own hands. The old gentleman 
was rather injudicious in the brimming tum- 
Wer fall which he lavished upon us little 
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ones, pleading to the parental warnings, 
that “Christmas comes but once a year,” 
and I recollect even now, the nodding stu- 
pidity with which, along amy elder sis- 
ters, I was led away by our to the 
rousing chamber fire, to und such soap- 
ings and washings as holiday eves only can 
reveal, and to have my hair put in triple 
rows of papers, though alas! “wild wish 
and vain,” my vanity was ever disappoint- 
ed, for curl gracefully it would not. As we 
mounted the winding staircase, I used to 
tread on tiptoe by the closed drawing room 
door, which my grandfather allowed no child 
to visit on the day preceding Christmas, and 
where his loving forethought and lavish 
purse collected presents for every one of 
us, no matter how idle or naughty we may 


have been. It would have been deemed an’ 


act of sacrilege to have entered that room ; 
and until the age of ten years, when we 
were initiated, my mind did not recover from 
the superstitious doubt which remained con- 
cerning its night occupant, believing, as I 
did, that some mysterious agent was con- 
cerned in accumulating our heterogeneous 
presents; and even my grandfather was 
displeased when my more judicious parents 
proposed breaking the strong spell of im- 
agination which weighed on our minds con- 
cerning it. He used to say, that to the 
young guileless heart, a little superstition 
would do no harm, but throw a charm around 
old customs and festivals, which rude con- 
tact with the real world would soon enough 
destroy. I fear his stubborn notions were 
sometimes faulty and admitted of argument, 
but still, I contend that they gave a myste- 
rious spice and relish to my youthful festive 
sports, which are quite obliterated by the 
modern fashion of making children com- 
plete men and women in all points connect- 
ed with truth. 

How did we toss and turn through the 
sleepless night, and how unheard of a thing 
it was for one child to be found in bed after 
the early dawn, when we were permitted to 
rise and stealthily approach our grand pa- 
rents’ door, exulting in the idea of catching 
them, as it is called, with our loud hurras of 
“merry Christmas.” Good old folks! how 
tenderly did they enter into our petty plans 
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of triumph, and how patiently did they bear ; 
defeat even from the youngest servant, who ; 


might be heard softly tapping, and timidly 
wishing the compliments of the season to 
their old master and mistress, happy in the 
assurance that not one of them would be 
forgotten in the general distribution of gifts. 
Imagine for yourselves the varied assort- 
ment which was revealed on the table of 
that mysterious drawing room, when led on 
by my happy grandfather, we children en- 
tered into its clear obscure, starting back 
through fear of the darkness, and then 
growing suddenly blind as the shutters were 
thrown open and the broad glare of morning 
admitted. Enough te say, we were all made 
happy ; and although our thoughtful mother 
always locked up our toys until the return 
from church, charging us at the same time 
to bring her the text marked in our bible as 
a pledge for their recovery, yet methinks 
many roving thoughts crept into the sacred 
place of worship, and the thought of the 
good things at home, took sumewhat away 
from that better food for the soul, which the 
beloved pastor had so carefully prepared. 
Troops of friends, young and old, chil- 
dren, infants, with infant’s nurses, poured 
into our mansion like bees into a hive, be- 
fore the dinner hour arrived. In her rich 
dress of silver gray satin, and with her 
snowy hair shaded by a cap of delicate 
thread lace, my grandmother welcomed her 
guests in the spacious drawing room; and 
the expression of her face grew almost an- 
gelic, as she received with benignant grace 
and heart-speaking kisses, the congratula- 
tions of the various family branches, all of 
whom regarded her with the fondest rever- 
ence and affection, Then might be seen 








nett 


dren, who had returned through the rigor of 
the season from their several homes, at the | 


kind bidding of her, whom they venerated 
as a superior being. How many shakes of 
the hand, how many prim curtesies, and 
what warm tears of affection were witness- 
ed in these humble dependants, during the 
festal meeting; and how many of the poor 
neighbors’ hearts beat with grateful emotion 
as they received their portions from the 
Ipaded basket of mincé pies, which were 


Oo 





——“ 
regularly distributed among them—for her's 
was a heart of overflowing benevolence, and 


** Distress went ever smiling from her door, 
For God had made her agent to the poor.” 


And now the bright dining room, lavishly 
decorated with cedar, holly. and glowing 
Christmas berries, was thrown open; dinner 
was announced—and led on by my grand 
parents, the whole company followed to the 
smoking board, glittering with plate and 
china, and whose ample space gave room 
even tothe youngest of the circle. I won 
der if any body ever turned physiognomist 
on these festal occasions. If they did, it 
must have afforded an amusing study to 
trace out some particular feature as it might 
be found, descending through several 
erations. in our family groups, and even 
see it carried back through the old s 
canvass faces, that formed a chain in the 
long entry. My pen would weary in de 
scribing the multitudinous dishes, many of 
which elicited repeated praises from the 
guests, and even won a blush of pleasurable 
gratification from my grandmother’s faded 
cheek—for she gloried in the title of a good 
housewife; and every comment was receiy- 
ed as a direct compliment to her skill. 
When the dessert was put on, Tenah, our 
skilful pastry cook, always attended; and as 
the rich flaky crust flew over the table, at- 
testing the skill of its maker, no artist ever 
yearned more earnestly jor the immortality 
of his works, than Tenah for the destruc- 
tion of hers ; and her high head-dress abso- 
lutely fluttered in exultation, as her ready 
ear caught the various commendations on 
her success, which were particularly won 


superannuated servants, led on by their chil- from the old housewives of the party? 


Loud was the laughter and merry were 
the jests which circulated around that crowd- 
ed board. Old stories were rehearsed, that 
rose up like ghosts before our forgotten me- 
mories ; the genealogical tree was brought 
out from the library, and explained to the 
younger members of the board, and weal 
solutely swelled with importance on disco¥- 
ering how far back our names might be 
traced; but our young hearts beat with live- 
liest pleasure, when, summoned by my fath- 
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er, our patriarchal servant, the faithful 
John, came forward from his post of lordship 
over the younger waiting men, and bow- 
ing solemnly and repeatedly to the company, 
pledged them all in a running over bumper 
of wine, poured out by his master’s hand. 
The old man having been instructed by 
each of the children of our household in 
turn, had picked up a rambling education, 
and always attempted a brief speech on such 
occasions. This, while partaking of the 
character of a sermon, in its unvaried re- 
ference to the brevity of life and the uncer- 
tainty of our enjoyments, always ended with 
a solemn ejaculation, that God would bless 
and preserve his master’s homsehold, and 
that the children especially might grow up 
like olive branches, and that their parents 
might sit contentedly in the shadow thereof. 
Ican smile now, when I recall the ‘gram- 
matical errors which were visible in his fa- 
vorite expressions; but in those unfault- 
finding days, I regarded John as an oracle 
in many things, and I rejoice that we all 
softened and comforted his gradual passage 
tothe grave, ina ripe old age. Say what 
they may of thee, oh Slavery! yet, saving a 
few dark blots—and where is the earthly lot 
that can boast entire freedom from such ?— 
I know of no tie more touching and endur- 
ing than that which exists between a faith- 
ful domestic and the children who have 
grown up under his care; and from my own 
short experience, I could relate several an- 
ecdotes, which would place in an affecting 
light, the devoted and unwearied affection 
of that simple class of beings, and the re- 
spect and confidence placed in them by their 
attached owners. 

The conversation during dinner time turn- 
ed chiefly on family topics ; and as my grand 
father always excluded. politics from our 
board on that day, when none but kindliest 
feelings should be cherished, the departure 
of the ladies to the drawing room, usually 
called forth a farewell glass among the gen- 
tlemen, and the young mothers were hardly 


each furnished with their respective infants, 


when their husbands followed to enjoy their 
society, and the table was left entirely to 
the children. Then were perpetrated pranks 
of innocent frolic and thoughtless gaiety, 
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that made the old mansion ring again with 
shouts of joyous laughter. Apples were 
carved into boxes, tulips and various forms, 
with lately bought, and therefore ready ren- 
knives ; festoons of raisins were strung to- 
gether from candelabra to candelabra, the 
whole table’s length, for our Christmas din- 
ner hour always reached twilight; tiny can- 
dles, whose wicks were cut from almonds, 
by the boys, and thrust into their mouths, 
amid the wondering horror of the girls, who 
dreamt not of the trick of extinguishing 
them in their inward passage ; striped jellies, 
everlasting syllabubs, and uncurdled cus- 
tards disappeared miraculously from the 
centre pyramid; forfeits were proclaimed— 
blind man’s buff was entered into at the im- 
minent risk of broken heads and glasses, 
and we laughed and frolicked till, in utter 
exhaustion, one by one dropped off to the 
drawing room, and settled ourselves com- 
fortably on low stools at our parents’ feet. 

Innocent Christmas evenings! blessed re- 
cords, which memory’s pencil transmits from 
the hallowed past! I seem to live you over 
again in this simple retrospect ; and the sigh 
steals from my bosom and the tear glitters 
on my cheek, as I recall some of the dear 
faces, on which the chill damps of the grave 
have long since fallen; and although 





“TI know that they are happy, 
With their angel plumage on, 
Yet my heart is very desolate, 
To think that they are gone!” 


If ever age is beautiful—and cold must 
be the heart that owns not that it often is— 
such beauty was revealed in the counten- 
ances of my aged grand parents, when, at 
the Christmas fire-side, they delighted to 
collect the several infants on the warm rug, 
or woke a thrill of delight in each mother’s 
breast, as they fondled them in their bosoms 
and crowed and sung for them with unwea- 
ried love. My grandfather, in particular, 
was passionately fond of children, and it 
was no rare thing to observe him sitting 
with an infant on either knee, while a 
trembling little maiden might be seen, climb- 
ing on the arm of his chair, and trying to 
get possession of the slight tortoise comb 
which he always wore to smooth from his 
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brow the thin white locks which curled even 
to his shoulders. 

And now it was that Christmas really 
commenced, for at no other time did we so 
fully enjoy the tales of the marvellous and 
supernatural, which my grandfather delight- 
ed to relate; and in spite of the animal sur- 
feit, which we had so lately undergone, and 
which, in some measure, affected our men- 
talivacity, we listened eagerly to the vari- 
ous stories and legends which were repeat- 


ed; and just now I remember several revo~ 


lutionary anecdotes which arrested my at- 
tention at the time they were narrated. 
The desultory conversation by chance 
turned on the many kindnesses which that 
period produced even from strangers, and 
my father, for one, related the following 
anecdote: “During the war, my father with 
many other prisoners, was carried to the 
close fortress of St. Augustine, where they 
were kept in strict confinement, and allowed 
no epistolary intercourse with their anxious 
families. ‘The honest calling of a watch 
maker, had supported our household in great 
comfort, but on his departure, business of 
course ceased, ready money depreciated in 
value, and my poor mother became almost 
paralyzed with grief and anxiety, when she 
looked on her helpless little ones, and re- 
flected that every day brought them nearer 
to that utter want of the comforts to which 
they were habituated. At length old John, 
who was then in the pride of manhood, made 
desperate by his mistress’s distress, deter- 
mined to re-open the workshop, and every 
day he might be seen carefully examining 
the articles in the dusky glass cases, and 
looking out anxiously in hope of seeing 
some passing customer. A week elapsed, 
and no one seemed disposed to encourage 
the efforts of the faithful negro, till one 
morning, when our household stores were 
lamentably reduced, a stranger of most pre- 
possessing appearance entered the narrow 
alley way, and inquired whether the broken 
crystal of his watch could be repaired. I, 
a mere child at that time, was playing at 
the door, bat I recollect the trembling 
anxiety with which John undertook the wel- 
come job—and when on its successful ac- 
complishment, the stranger handed him a 











bright guinea, exclaiming, ‘no change! no 
change !’ the happy ‘negro fell on his knees 
and blessed God, who had enabled him to 
assist his mistress in this honest way, look. 
ing with trustful hope to the future. Few 
customers, however, appeared, and the 
money was expended, when the generous 
stranger again entered the narrow doorway, 
and with a benevolent smile handed John 
his valuable watch, the crystal of which 
was again broken. Jt was quickly replaced 
by a new one, a golden guinea was thrown 
on the counter, and with ‘no change neces 
sary,’ the unknown departed. ‘his did 
not occur only twice, but during every week 
of my father’s absence, and while John 
carefully concealed the circumstances until 
his master’s release, no effort of after time 
could win him from the belief, that the 
stranger was a celestial visitant, who had 
chosen the disguise of a mortal, to work out 
his deeds of charity.” 

“The ways of Providence are indeed full 
of mercy,” exclaimed an old lady of the 
party, who had been my grandmother’s close 
friend from childhood, “and your story re 
calls an event which once happened to my- 
self,and which makes me shiver with horror 
at its probable result. When the British 
entered Charleston, my comfortable home, 
like many others, was taken possession of 
by a troop of rude soldiers. Shocked by 
their disrespectful and lawless demeanor, 
my husband being then absent among the 
recruits, 1 determined on the bold plan of 
flight to the plantation of the chivalrous and 
warm hearted Moultrie, which presented an 
asylum to every suffering American, and 
where several unprotected families were 
already located. On arriving there. at late 
candle-light, with my children and one faith- 
ful domestic, I was shocked to learn that 
my friends had departed on the previous 
day, in consequence of the enemy having 
located in that immediate neighborhood. It 
was too late to proceed further, and placing 
my trust where alone it could rest secure, 
I took shelter in a rude out-house, while a 
servant went to reconnoitre about the spa+ 
cious dwelling, to discover whether any one 
was located within. After a half hour he 


; returned with some broken provision and 
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two rifles, found in the piazza, and which 
he proceeded to load. . 

‘For God sake, what are you about?’ i 
exclaimed, as*with a serious face, he hand- 
ed me one of the deadly weapons. 

‘Take courage, ny dear mistress,’ he re- 
plied, * for the children’s sake, take courage, 
and if the enemy should come, as I much 
fear they may, pull this trigger upon them 
and help me to frighten them away.’ 

‘Alas!’ I replied, as I shrunk from the 
loaded weapon, ‘ see how my hand trembles, 
and my heart beats wildly at the very 
thought. I must trust to you alone, my 
faithful Caesar, for not even for my children’s 
sake could I be tempted to the dreadful act 
of destroying a fellow creature.’ 

‘Dear mistress,’ replied he, ‘ only watch 
behind this barred door, and I can easily 
keep off, from yonder open window, those 
shameful red coats, whose business it is to 
frighten women and children. But lie down 
now, and rest awhile, for you look sick from 
this day’s tiresome journey.’ 

Throwing myself at the side of my alrea- 
dy sleeping children, I besought protection 
from God in that night of peril, and after an 
hour spent in hopeless and sickening con- 
jecture, concerning my absent partner and 
my abandoned home, I sunk at length into 
adeep slumber. It was midnight before I 
awoke, to find Cesar still crouching in the 
spot where he had fixed himself in the be- 
ginning of the watch, and so comforted and 
emboldened was I by the assurance which 
he gave me with regard to the uninterrupt- 
ed quiet of the place, that at my urgent 
pleading, he at length consented to leave 
his post, and to seek that rest which was 
necessary to sustain him through the fol- 
lowing day. How endless were the hours 
during which I remained the sole waking 
occupant of that wretched hut, although 
even then, as.I looked at the rifle, which had 
been given to my charge, the very idea of 
its use produced an indescribable faintness. 
Perfect stillness ensued, until that darkest 
amid the night’s dark hours, the one which 
ushers in the early dawn, my quick ear de- 
tected the distant clang of hoofs; a horse- 
man galloped toward the hut, suddenly the 
sound ceased, but stealthy footsteps were 

















soon heard approaching the door, which, 
on finding fastened, the person proceeded to 
the open window. O God! the agony of 
that moment ! there was no time to be lost! 
my stifled appeal for help could not break 
the deathlike slumber of exhaustion into 
which the faithful Caesar had fallen, and 
pushed on to desperation by the sight of 
my helpless little ones, I seized the rifle, 
pulled the trigger with nervous foree, and 
shut my eyes in horror, as the ball whizzed 
out into the darkness. é 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Mary what are you 
about ?’ exclaimed a familiar voice, and be- 
fore my palsied senses could recover from the 
daring act, my husband, for it was no other, 
sprang through the casement, and caught 
me, half dead with terror, in his extended 
arms. It appears that while journeying 
homeward at nightfall, he heard from an ac- 
quaintance of my recent flight, and aware of 
the vicinity of the enemy, he put spurs to 
his horse, nor stayed his onward course un- 
til afraid of alarming me if within, he dis- 
mounted at a few hundred yards from the 
house, stealthily approached, and must have 
received the fatal bullet in his breast, if my 
trembling hand had not allowed the rifle to 
fall aside in the act of shooting. Most fer- 
vent was the thanksgiving which rose from 
my lips, as I discovered the special Provi- 
dence which had preserved me from being 
my husband’s murderer ; but the sight of a 
rifle makes my blood curdle and my heart 
beats with more rapid pulsation to this late 
period.’ ” 

“And were the British really so cruel, 
grandmama? and would they have mur- 
dered young children, who never injured 
them ?” asked a little girl of the party, who 
sat in rapt attention at my grandmother’s 
feet, her bright hazel eyes growing tearful 
with interest, her dimpled cheek paling, 
and her white neck swelling, as she heard 
each narration of her forefathers’ many suf- 
ferings. 

“Qh! dearest,” replied the old lady, “at 
any other time, I could tell you of many an 
act of ruthless passion and savage cruel- 
ty exercised by my country’s enemies, 
when for a brief time, we, women and chil- 
dren, were- driven like hunted deer, before 
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the advancing and victorious enemy. ‘Too 
often did they forget that God had made of 
one blood, all nations, who dwell upon the 
earth, and the stern stoicism of the brutal 
Rawdon and the cold scorn of the unbend- 
ing Tarleton woke fountains of grief in 
many a parental heart; to which acts, I 
trust, those persecutors looked back with 
penitent remorse in their dying hours. Yet 





they were not all so hardened in that une-" 


qual warfare, and I recollect an incident, to 
which you may be pleased to listen. 

“Oh! tell us, pray tell us,” we exclaimed, 
drawing our stools nearer the fire, while even 
my pretty cousin Lucy slily threw aside the 
loving motto from a sugar kiss, which my 
handsome cousin Frank had blushingly pre- 
sented, and listened in decorous and not-to- 
be-disturbed attention. 

“Like other Carolina matrons,” com- 


menced my grandmother, resting her arm | 
on the embroidered fire screen, whose huge | 


carved claw feet was of curious workman- 
ship “I, too, came in for my share of suffer- 
ing and anxiety. During a whole winter, 
I remained at our beautiful plantation, about 
twenty miles from Charleston, without en- 
joying the society of my husband save at 
brief periods. My younger sister, a girl of 
eighteen, was my sole companion, along 
with my only infant. We escaped unmo- 
lested for many weeks, during which ra- 
mors reached us of the barbarities and fre- 
quent inconveniencies experienced by our 
friends from the inroads of the British 
troops, and at length I became so hopeful, 
as to enter with interest into the daily con- 
cerns of my country establishment, and 
looked with animation tothe time, when my 
husband might return, and enjoy with me 
our plentiful though rural economy. One 
morning, while I was busied in binding up 
some beautiful tulips—:hé roots were sent 
me as rare specimens from Germany—a 
servant from the adjacent field rushed in to 
say, that a troop had just then appeared in 
the avenue, and I had hardly time to reach 
the garden gate, before a long and brilliant 
cavalcade, dressed in rich uniforms, galloped 
over the green sward, and as their scarlet 
coats glittering with gold lace, and their 
plumes waved in the sunlight, my fear and 
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CHRISTMAS IN CAROLINA. 





disgust were mingled with some little par. 
ticle of admiration. Many of these strag- 
glers hurried to the poultry yard, where the 
cries of the feathered inmates revealed the 
depredations, which were committed; one 
rude fellow among them flourished his whip 
in passing, so as to crop from their stems, 
the most beautiful of my flowers, while ano- 
ther, an inferior officer, placing his hat on 
one side, shook my hand with impertinent 
familiarity, and inquired what refreshment 
our sideboard afforded. My quick spirit 
tingled with each fresh indignity, but re 
membering my forlorn situation, I civilly 
answered his inquiries, by summoning a 
servant, who hurriedly bringing cold prove 
ions and wine from the pantry, spread them 
ona table on the green lawn. 

“Is this your boasted Southern hospitality, 
and dare you refuse house room to the king’s 
servants?” cried the unmannerly. sergeant, 
waving his drawn sword as if to elicit my 
feminine cowardice. “Come on, come on! 
my good fellows !” he exclaimed to his com- 
rades, who was seen returning, laden with 
bleeding turkies, quivering fowls, and calae 
bashes of eggs. “ Here is a nice roost for 
us; what say you to making it our night 
quarters?” and pushing rudely by, they hur 
ried to the piazza and seemed about to enter 
the hall. 

Trembling before the brief authority of 
these rude boors, and yet endeavoring to 
support a show of courage, I was about to 
follow them, when my course was arrested 
by a young man, of most prepossessing ap 
pearance, and whose splendid uniform re- 
vealed his superior rank. Attracted by some 
passing object, he had lingered: behind his 
troop, but observing their lawless behavior, 
rode quickly up the avenue, and springing 
from his noble steed, bowed with graceful 
and respectful dignity, as he expressed the 
hope that his men had offered me no inci- 
vility. There was no need for me to answer, 
for just then my frightened sister rushed 
shrieking from the parlor, where a rude sol 
dier had endeavored to clasp her in his em- 
brace, and throwing my child into my arms; 
sank at my side fainting with terror and 
distress ; while almost as much alarmed, I 
clasped the child to my bosom and wept over 
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CHRISTMAS IN GAROLINA. 


it. Suddenly the little infant looked up, and 
stretching its arms to the officer, lisped in 
broken language, “ Papa! my papa,” imag- 
ining the stranger to be his absent father. 
Even in that agitating moment, I noticed the 
beautiful expression of the officer’s face, as 
respectfully taking the infant from me, he 
kissed it repeatedly, asked its name, and 
sighed deeply, as he returned it to my care. 
My heart whispered that he may have left 
some such object of affection in his far 
English home, perhaps his mother’s young- 
est pet, for he was himself too youthful for 
a parent, and appealing to his sensibilities, 
| pointed to my beautiful and weeping sister, 
inquiring whether we might rely on his 
protection. A glow of admiration suffused 
evety feature, and his dark eyes softened 
to tenderness, as he gazed upon her ; in truth 
Icould not have chosen an object, more cal- 








culated to awaken his interest ; for yonder , 
; they were both very happy,” added Frank, 


picture,” said my grandmother, pointing to 
a mellow portrait which hung on the wall, 
“tells what, Anna was in her girlish days.” 

Our eyes turned to the picture: it was a 
lovely creation. In purity she looked “as 
a flower, new opened in a valley where no 
foot had trodden ;” so much did the counte- 
nance beam like a mirror, with the holiness 
within. Her fair hair fell from her temples 
in masses of pale chesnut brown, wavy but 
uncurling ; the deep blue eyes were fit em- 
blems of an April morn, for there, smile and 
tear seemed ever striving to have the mas- 
tery; her cheek was pale as the heart of a 
wild rose, when it first gazed “ through clear 
dew to the tender sky,” as one looked on the 
picture, he almost expected to catch some 
low,sweet accents from the parted lips. She 
wasa very Psyche in loveliness ; so spiritual ! 
80 fragile! so ripe with feeling ! 

“Poor sister Anna!” sighed my gtandmo- 
ther, the tears running down her cheeks, as 
she spoke, “luckless was that hour to her fu- 
ture peace. The handsome officer seemed un- 
willing to withdraw his admiting gaze, but as 
if suddenly aware of its unbecomingness, he 
hastened to repair, as far as possible, the 
offence committed by his unruly soldiery, 
despatched them with a stern reprimand, to a 
neighboring post, and with my consent, and 


at his own urgent request, on the ground that 
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with us the following night. His first ap- 
proaches towards Anna were quiet and un- 
obtrusive, but every least look spoke to her 
ardent and unsophisticated heart, and when a 
few months had elapsed, during which he 
made hurried but frequent visits, I won 
from my blushing sister the secret of her 
attachment, and felt no inclination to offer 
objections, as I enjoyed his varied and de- 
lightful conversational powers, quietly no- 
ted the vigor and maturity which marked 
his every sentiment, and felt my republican 
pride smoothed into sympathy, when I learn- 
ed that he had determined before his mar- 
riage to return to his native country, and 
yield the commission which marked him as 
hostile to my sister’s favorite principles.” 
“And why did you pity her, grandmother,” 
inquired cousin Lucy, whose attention had 
been riveted by this love passage. “ Surely 


animatedly. 

“ Ah! children, you forget that the bright- 
est prospects can suddenly change or fade 
away like the rainbow from thesky. Lieu- 
tenant Stanley sailed shortly after for Eng- 
land, made happy by the assurance of a 
speedy union on his return; the vessel with 
every passenger was lost at sea, and for my 
poor sister! reason tottered on its throne, 
when the news was revealed by my trem- 
bling lips, and during the few remaining 
years of her life, she remained in my imme- 
diate charge, quiet, gentle, uncomplaining, 
but with her intellect entirely destroyed by 
the shock. I thanked God on that day, when 
I saw her for the last time, clad in the white 
vestments of the grave, for I felt that the 
spirit which had tenanted that fair and 
graceful and beautiful earthly mould must 
be happy ; and my bruised heart comforted 
itself with the thought of the blissful meet- 
ing, which perhaps took place immediately 
between these two loving hearts. But my 
children, this was not a fit tale for a merry 
Christmas evening ; and forgive me, if I may 
have somewhat damped your gaiety, and 
awakened reflection in your young bosoms.” 

The whole circle were affected by my 
grandmother's simple but over-true tale, and 
it was not until the coffee and rich Christ- 
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SONG OF THE BUTTERFLY. 
Se Le 


mas cake had been handed, and the sound of { was in every movement, and,a sylph might 
the violin heard from an adjacent room, that | 


our minds recovered their elastic gaiety. ; 


Who among the most rigid in principle 
would have disapproved of dancing, that 
could have seen the whirling and delighted 
groups, who issued bounding and self-forget- 
ting from the social drawing room, to take 


their places in the sprightly quadrille or the | 


never-ending country dance. What disre- 
gard of all grace! what crossing of hands ! 


what figuring merrily down the middle ! and | 


what bursts of laughter might be heard, 
when some luckless dancer slipped, at full 
length on the floor, while the delighted faces 
of housemaids and men servants might be 
seen peering through the windows, and I 


particularly remember the spontaneous gush | 


of admiration which broke from their lips, 
when my graceful cousin Lucy and my en- 
amored cousin Frank, flew hand in hand 
down the middle, with a long train of gig- 


gling couples at their heels. The old fiddler ; 


used to remark, that my grandfather always 


kept time to Lucy’s steps; and no wonder } 
that he delighted to look at her; for grace > 


| 
| 
| 
; 
; 


have envied the slender feet that skimmed 
the floor, as if they took, not required sup- 
port. 

But methinks by this time, some reader 
asks, when will the dancing have an end? 
If I had not feared wearying them, I would 
have carried them back to the warm draw. 
ing room, where at a late hour, the happy 
family branches once more collected ; and 
where the broken tones of age, the well 
tutored peal of manhood, the sweet low notes 
of woman, and the shrill voices of childhood, 
might all be heard assisting in untutored 
minstrelsy, as a well-skilled hand touched'the 
small parlor organ, and heart and voice took 
part in the Christmas anthem, the words of 
which were familiar to us all. 

But perhaps too much has been said al- 
ready ; perhaps this page has been turned 
over as too simple and unimaginative in its 
cast. It matters not, since one heart at 
least, has lived over its childhood in the te- 
cital, and one pen found pleasure in sketch- 
ing a merry Christmas, as it was in Cate 
lina, twenty years ago. 





SONG OF THE BUTTERFLY. 





BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, A. M, 





Wuen bright-eyed Spring, with her flowery train, 
Comes tripping in joy o’er the naked plain, 
To scatter her favors and blessings around, 
And fling her smiles on the frosted ground, [rife, 
When the air with the sweetness of blossoms is 
And the sun is warm, I spring to life: 

A beauteous thing, 

With gossamer wing, 
And a merry song to the rose I sing. 


And still as Summer comes sweeping along, 
I shake my wing, and chatter my song; 
And hie from the rose to the lily’s breast, 
Or make in the woodbine sweet my nest, 
Or down in the shade the violet kiss. 
Oh Summer!—no season’s as happy as this! 
All, all the day, 
On my pinions gay, 
I woo the bright flowers, in innocent play. 


| 





Now Summer is gone, and the Autumn gale 
From the hills comes sweeping adown the vale, 
With a shiver I creep this bush behind, 
Whose moaning leaves chide the chilly wind: 
Oh! where can I go to keep me warm, : 
To hide away from the merciless storm ? 

Oh where can I go? 

For the cold blasts blow, 
And the clouds hang down with a weight of snow, 


The stars look dim in the clouded sky ; 
The moon hath mantled her face on high; 
Oh where is the sun with his blessed ray— 
The rose, on whose lovely breast I lay? 
Gone—gone ! not a leaf is left on the trees; 
Chill Winter is coming—I freeze ! I freeze! 
Oh! I cannot fly— 
Dim, dim, is mine eye 
My heart is frozen—I die—I die! 
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SCIENCE-ITS ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES. 


BY J. CHANDLER, ESQ? 


Science is the embodiment of laws and ; the wilds of hypothetical speculation. Those 


principles. “In the beginning,” certain 
laws were established, to which all matter 
ever has been, and ever will be obedient ; 
and whatever disposition we may make of 
the material elements around us, those laws 
will maintain a presiding influence. 

Through their agency, eacl: element acts 
in its appropriate sphere, and the universe 
is thereby preserved as an unity, harmoni- 
ous in all its parts. 

In virtue of those laws, result every phe- 
nomenon of nature, every consummation of 
the human intellect; in short, obedient to 
their operation, “we live, move and have 
our being.” 

The immediate objects of studying the 
sciences, are to ascertain those laws, which 
we accomplish by studying the different 
properties of bodies, the various results 
eflected under various circumstances, and 
the relations between those results and the 
circumstances which surround them. 

Once in possession of them, we shall be 
able to predict, @ priori, the result of the 
most complicated combinations. Though 
itmay not be permitted us to fathom all of 
Nature’s laws, we are not on that account, to 
be less diligent in our exertions to develope 
those which may be comprehended. 

The results of the development of those 
laws, extend to all classes of society, and 
effect every branch of industry. 

It has been said that the ultimatum of 
science, is the Deity himself. 

In regard to this, it may be observed that 
there is a limit to the human understanding 
—that our conceptions are finite; and there- 
fore, in the discussion of questions of this 
nature, we find our perceptions veiled with 











laws of nature which it is necessary for us 
to comprehend, are written on every page 
of her great work, on every leaf, every flow- 
er, and on every tablet of stone, in charac- 
ters so legible “that he who runs may read.” 

The works of nature are an expression 
of the Creator’s will; therefore a knowledge 
of those works is necessary to enable us to 
comprehend that will, in order that we may 
comply with it. For instance, we know 
that the grains contribute to the sustenance 
of matixind; therefore we infer, that it is 
our duty to plant and to cultivate the 
grains, &c., promising the maxim, that 
“nothing was made in vain”; the truth of 
which will be evident to every philosophic 
mind. Therefore the study of the sciences 
is imposed by nature upon us. Not only 
is this maxim true in its general sense, but 
we are led to believe from a consideration 
of the truths which science unfolds to us, 
that this world, with every thing around us, 
was created to subserve directly or indirect- 
ly, the wants of man. 

Adopting the theory of the igneous origin 
of the earth, that our globe was once a 
molten mass of matter, the thickness of 
whose crust has been progressively increas- 
ing, and passing from a state of constant 
change to one of repose; that each revolu- 
tion called into existence a new race of 
beings, whose organisms conformed to the 
existing condition of the earth ; and that al- 
though each race was created with functions 
designated expressly for the period of its 
existence, and might be considered as per- 
fect in that respect, yet inasmuch as all 
the resources which we now possess, were 
not then developed, the versatility of intel- 


the mists of infinity, and ourselves lost in } lect which we possess, was not required for 
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their appropriation. Therefore, inasmuch 
as there has been a progressive improve- 
ment of the surface of the earth, a corres- 
ponding improvement of the animal king- 
dom has taken place, 

It is true, that in accordance with the 
views of the author of “the vestiges of 
creation,” the present may be only one of 
those intermediate stages of improvement, 
and that a higher order of beings is to suc- 
ceed us; yetin the abscnce of more direct 

than the Creator has given us, that 
must be considered as a position rather 
hypothetical. We will therefore consider 
that the animal kingdom has reached its 
predestined point of refinement, which point 
man, “the noblest work of God,” occupies. 
Man wields the sceptre of intellectual power 
over all the animate and inanimate world: 
and did we know how to apply this power, 
we should be able to derive something use- 
ful from every object around us. 

Chemists have discovered about sixty 
elements: and when we reflect upon the 
various properties of each of these elements, 
the numerous compounds which they form, 
and again the various properties of these 
compounds, we perceive our resources to be 
illimitable. And the supposition that all 
these were created for man, receives sup- 
port from the fact, that scarce one of the 
properties of all these bodies, simple and 
compound, is known, which does not admit 
of some useful application. Now then, since 
all these elements and compounds, with all 
their useful properties have been created, and 
since we possess an intellect capable of de- 
veloping and appropriating them, and since 
science alone is the medium of those devel- 
opments, it follows that it is our duty to cul- 
tivate science. 

The advantages we have derived from the 
sciences are not apparent to all. We re- 
ceive their fruits through indirect channels. 
Therefore it is, that exclusive credit is often 
bestowed where it is not due. Each and all 
departments of industry have their respec- 
tive merits and claims for public patronage, 
and all are subject to the universal law of 
equilibrium by which Nature preserves each 
part of her great work in such a state of 
subordination, as ensures that beautiful har- 
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mony, 80 apparent as to elicit the admiration 
of the most casual and thoughtless observer, 
Occasionally, speculation advances one 
branch more than another, but time again 
restores the equilibrium. 

Although agreeably to the above expres. 
sed law, Science will eventually attain to 
that rank which its merits entitle it to, yet 
its progress is retarded, from the circum. 
stance that, as before stated, her benefits are 
received indirectly and we do not take the 
trouble to trace them to their true sources, 
For instance, a new fact, or some new pro- 
perty of a body is discovered, and is pub. 
lished to the world. It is regarded as some. 
thing very curious, and perhaps interesting 
to Science, but what is its utility? It is 
looked upon as something merely to gratify 
the curiosity of the scientific world and js 
therefore dismissed from the thoughts of 
men. Subsequently, however, some one up 
on this very discovery, invents something 
useful to society. Here is a discovery 
based upon the discovery of that fact in 
science; and the discovery of the one, is 
equally as important as that of the other— 
but all the credit is bestowed upon the in- 
ventor, In this manner science is defraud 
ed of her just tribute of gratitude. 

Science gives to the world facts, which 
agriculture, the arts and manufactures ap 
propriate, and operate upon, as a capital, 
These facts are, as it were, the brick and 
mortar with which the building is built. k 
is for our interest then, to encourage s¢i- 
ence, and accumulate as great a fund of 
these facts as possible. In estimating the 
benefits of an enterprise, we must not al- 
ways look to the present results alone as a 
proof of success. So also in science. 

History furnishes us with evidences of 
the practical benefits resulting from appli- 
cation of the laws of science. We have but 
to recur to the consideration of the various 
arts in their infancy, and follow them step by 
step in their progress,and observe that their 
various improvements consist in the appli- 
cations of those laws, though often made 
accidentally. 

Agriculture furnishes a striking example 
of the successful application of science. 
Soils, exhausted and abandoned, have by ap 
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plication of its pilsiighi, ane Rane 
again; and such results could have been ef- 
fected only by the aid of science. Nature 
has stored up in the soil, a bountiful supply 
of the materials necessary for the success- 
ful cultivation of crops; but she desires not 
that man should neglect the other resources 
with which she has surrounded him—and 
that her prodigality should be the means of 
causing him to neglect those faculties of 
minp with which she has endowed him. Ac- 
cordingly, in the older of the European 
countries, as well as in our own, after years 
of successful cropping, without the requisite 
attention to the preservation of the soil, the 
jabors of the husbandman became so mea- 
gerly rewarded, that the necessity of some 
remedy for the increasing evil, became ap- 
parent to all. The high price of manure 
forbade its application in the quantities requi- 
red. Fallowing was inexpedient. In this di- 
Jemma, philosophical inquiry was resorted to. 

Plants grew by the appropriation of cer- 
tain elements: from whence were those 
elements derived? Some doubtless from the 
atmosphere, and some from the soil. Then 
which where derived from the soil and which 
from the atmosphere ? 

Here were queries which the chemist 
alone could solve; and here was the first 
application of chemistry. ‘The composition 
of the different vegetables was determined 
with accuracy, also that of the soils and the 
atmosphere. From these analysis as data, 
the remedy was suggested. The chemist, 
knowing the composition of all the available 
substances containing the required elements, 
was enabled to point out the most economi- 
cal source for procuring them, and the most 
advisable mode of application. Pursuing 
these investigations, chemists discovered to 
the world ianumerable sources of vegetable 
sustenance, more efficacious and economical 
than the ordinary manure. Thus agricul- 
ture was relieved of its dependence upon 
this one source. 

The chemistry of agriculture is yet a mere 
sapling; but its rapid growth betokens .n its 
maturity, a tree stately, laden with choice 
fruit,and gratefully shadowing the peaceful 
abodes of agriculture, to the limits of the 
mother earth, north, south, east and west. 
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In the various arts and manufactures, ad- 
vantage is taken of the properties of certain 
bodies, simple or compound, to produce cer- 
tain results. The propriety then, of having 
these operations confided to the direction of 
a scientific person, who is acquainted with 
all the properties of those substances and 
the laws which govern the action of one 
substance upon another, must be obvious to 
all. 

The process of making sugar, consists of 
a series of chemical changes in the cane 
juice. How important is it then, that the 
planter should be a chemist, or at least that 
he should comprehend a sufficiency of the 
science to understand the principles upon 
which that art is based, in order that he may 
avail himself of all the circumstances at- 
tending its fabrication, to economise the pro- 
cess, overcome difficulties, &c. 

The most ordinary of our domestic oper- 
ations, such as cooking, the making of bread, 
butter, cheese, coffee, tea, &c., are merely 
the results of the operations of the laws of 
science upon matter, although few of our 
matrons comprehend the application. 

We often see persons set out in search of 
mines without the knowledge of a single 
principle of the science of geology, and dig 
here and there at random, squandering dol- 
lars where science would readily have shown 
them their labors to have proved fruitless,— 
and thus it is in the arts—we find many of 
our largest manufacturers totally ignorant 
of the principles which govern their opera- 
tions. How then can we expect our arts to 
attain to that state of perfection which they 
admit of so longas ignorance of first prin- 
ciples prevails ? 

In considering the cause of so much ig- 
norance of science, we are led to consider 
the system of education generally pursued, 
and it may not be amiss to inquire, what are 
the objects of an education? They may be 
reduced to two general classes—first, to ren- 
der ourselves competent to the transaction 
of some business for maintenance,—and sec- 
ondly, to acquire a certain amount of gen- 
eral information, regarded by society as an 
essential accomplishment. 

Then the question arises, which of those 
two courses are best adapted to the youth 
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generally of our country? With us litera- 
ture and the fine arts are subordinate to the 
practical and useful occupations of life, con- 
sequently our systems of education should 
be as far as possible, of a practicable nature. 
I would appeal to the good sense of every 
one and ask, if those laws which govern the 
changes of matter in their various combi- 
nations and decompositions incessantly going 
on around us, and which are so intimately 
connected with every pursuit of life, should 
not be comprehended by every one ? ' 

Not only is the study of the sciences use- 
ful, but when practically pursued,it is fraught 
with the highest interest, as is evinced by 
the unremitting diligence with which those 
thus engaged pursue their investigations, 
with no other reward than the pleasure which 
it affords. No more effectual means can be 
resorted to, for the moral and intellectual 
advancement of man, than the creation of 
a taste for such studies. The majority of 
our young men have never been initiated 
into those studies, and consequently the idle 
amusements and dissipations of the world, 
alone allure them in their moments of re- 
creation. 

How different would this be, were their 
education more extensive ! Could they have 
learned a sufficiency of the sciences to have 
understood their application to the arts, and 
to the every day affairs of life, the philoso- 
phy of which is now a mystery to them,— 
could they once have felt that elevation of 
sentiment, which such studies give rise to, 
they would never have been induced to neg- 
lect them for the trifling amusements of the 
hour. Then gladly would they devote every 
leisure moment to the cultivation of so pro- 
lific a source of pleasure. ‘Then every ob- 
ject of nature around them, would possess 
charms, involving principles, in the investi- 
gation of which they wou'd feel a new and 
unusual delight. Thus would be impressed 
upon all, that conviction of the divine attri- 











possessing that gravity of thought and spirit 
of philosophical inquiry, which would ap. 
preciate intellectual enjoyment. 

Science holds out to us the keys to the 
great store-house of nature ; with these keys 
let us throw open the doors to the world, 
and freely admit those rays of light which 
now dimly gleam through the crevices,which 
the diligence of a small but zealous scien- 
tific corps have opened. Then with increa- 
sed brilliancy will those rays be reflected 
back from every side, by the gems which now 
lie buried in that obscurity in which ignor. 
ance triumphantly maintains them. The 
mighty powers which now lie dormant, will 
then be called into action, and made subser- 
vient to the magic wand which science pla 
ces in the hands of her votaries. 

We have but to lay the foundations, and 
Science herself will rear superstructures of 
grandeur and elegance; we have but to sow 
the seed, and she ensures a bountiful har. 
vest. Under favorable auspices the magic 
touches of the hand of nature will every 
where be visible. The rude structures of 
nature will be chiseled into forms symme 
trical and elegant; repulsive wild wastes 
will be converted into choice garden spots, 
where the fragrance of flowers, the green 
growing crops and crystal fountains, will 
invite to repose. Rivers now wasting their 
waters, will teem with barks laden with the 
fruits of their fertile banks ; the lonely e& 
panse of oceans will be studded with ships 
plying in every direction, and. moved with 
novel powers. Countries now distant wil 
be brought within the limits of a pleasun 
excursion. The song of the successful hus 
bandman will mingle in unison with the 
busy hum of the manufacturers, and all na 
ture will bow in suppliance to the intelli 
gence of man. And finally, our last mo 
ments will be cheered by the consciousness, 
that our industry in thus developing the re 


* sources of nature, in profiting from the one 


butes of the Creator, which the most per- { talent committed to us, will entitle us tothe 
suasive logic dssays in vain to accomplish, } reward of the faithful usurer. 


and thus should we rear up a community ; 
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MARY CALVERT; 


A TALE OF THE CATHOLIC EXCITEMENT. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL, ESQ. 





‘For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight, , 


His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Harpty any work could be more useful 
to the United States than a faithful history 
ofthe various excitements that have sprung 
up among us during the last twenty years. 
Like the influenza, the cholera and other 
epidemics, an excitement breaks out, per- 
vades the country, seizes upon évery class 
of the community, and bidding defiance to 
reason and common sense, rages, for a time, 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 

During the continuance of this monoma- 
nia, it is even unsafe to be free from conta- 
gion; and still more so, to oppose its pro- 
gress. The latter would be utterly hope- 
less, for you might as well attempt to stay 
a thunderbolt “ mid-valley.” 

Passing over Anti-Masonry, and many 
others, in silence, the Catholic excitement 
was one of the strangest delusions of the 
present age. Even grave and well educa- 
ted men were haunted with the idea that 
Rome and Austria had laid a deep plot to 
bring our country under the sway of the 
Papal hierarchy. The valley of the Mis- 
sissippi was supposed to be the special field 
upon which their machinations were devel- 
oped. Vaults and dungeons for the punish- 
ment of heretics were said to exist under 
the cathedral of St. Louis; and Illinois, 
with hardly a solitary Catholic beyond the 
few illiterate inhabitants of some two or 

three decayed French villages, was pro- 
nounced already under the dominion of the 
“beast.” 

This phrenzy was indeed fraught with 
evils of serious magnitude, but was also 
productive of some good. Agents, who 
visited the East to collect funds for schools, 





colleges, and other benevolent purposes, re- 
turned with a rich harvest. It required 
only an exhibition of the schemes of Met- 
ternich and the Pope to draw a liberal con- 
tribution from purses that successfully re- 
sisted the daily appeals of want and wretch- 
edness. It was during this period that the 
incidents of the following narrative tran- 
spired : 

One morning, early in June 183-, the 
family of Deacon Burton, a respectable 
farmer of Sunbury, a remote village of 
Massachusetts, while seated at breakfast, 
received intelligence that created no little 
bustle in that quiet household. A letter 
was brought to the Deacon, bearing the 
post mark of “St. Louis, Missouri.” This 
alone was calculated to excite surprise, for 
none of them were aware of having even 
an acquaintance in that distant region. 
The seal was broken with evident trepida- 
tion, and the family sat silent, casting an 
occasional glance at each other and the 
Deacon, while the latter ran his eye hurried- 
ly over its contents. 

This mysterious epistle was from Col. 
Calvert, a native of Maryland, and brother- 
in-law of Deacon Burton. Nothing could 
have been more unexpected than a letter 
from that source. Nearly thirty years be- 
fore, Mary Burton, the only sister of the 
Deacon, married Mr. Calvert without the 
consent of her parents, and in direct oppo- 
sition to the wishes of all her friends. Cal- 
vert was a young man of superior talents, 
good moral character, and ample fortune. 
He had but one fault ; yet one of such mag- 
nitude in the estimation of the Burtons, that 
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all his virtues were cast far into the shade. { would have been no object of desire, and 


He was a Catholic. 
differently of his worth. She had become 
acquainted with him while on a visit at 
Boston, and loved him, even thore than her 
friends and kindred. She married him, and 
bidding farewell forever to the home of her 
childhood, the scenes of her early years, ac- 
companied her husband tc his native State. 

All intercourse with her family had 
ceased. The birth of her first child awoke 
in her bosom feelings towards her father 
and mother, which their unnatural treat- 
ment of her had made dormant. Shortly 
after this event, so interesting to her, she 
wrote a tender, affectionate letter to her 


father, informing him of it, and that she ; 


and her husband had bestowed upon their 
son the name of her father. 

This letter, filled with the gushing feel- 
ings of a young and warm-hearted mother, 
who had so recently pressed for the first 
time to her bosom her own child, was well 
calculated to soften the most obdurate heart. 


It made no impression upon that of her } 


father. The letter was returned, with a 
few lines written on the margin, with his 
own hand, the putport of which was, that 
she had joined herself to one of the wor- 
shippers of Anti-Christ; and as they had 
no expectation of meeting her in heaven, 
neither he nor any of his family wished any 
intercourse with her in this world. As it 
regarded her child, he regretted that his 
name had been given to one who would have 
“the mark of the beast on his forehead.” 

On the receipt of this, all farther at- 
tempts at reconciliation ceased. Mary 
read it in silence, but shed tears—bitter and 
indignant tears,as she gazed upon the face 
of her babe. 

When old Mr. Burton lay upon his death 
bed, he made a will, providing liberally for 
the rest of his family, but cutting off his 
daughter from any share of the estate. Not 
contented with simply depriving her of a 
part of his property, he gave his reasons 
for disinheriting her, and in terms calcula- 
ted to wound his daughter and her husband 
to the soul. Happily, his object was de- 
feated. Their pecuniary circumstances 
were so prosperous that his whole estate 


Mary Burton judged | 


even of the existence of the offensive 


' clause in the will, they never heard. 
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Years passed on, and they were yeats of 
happiness to the Calverts. The proofs that 
Mary had given him of the depth of her af. 
fection, inspired in his heart the most ten- 
der emotions. For him had she abandoned 
home and kindred. She had none to love 
or protect her but him, and it was almost 
the object of his life to render her happy, 

Not long after the death of old Mr. Bur 
ton, Col. Calvert removed his family to Mis. 
souri, and entered largely into the business 
of mining. In this, too, he was suecessfal, 
even beyond his hopes, and in a few years 
became one of the wealthiest men in that 
State. 

It is a trite adage, that riches do not pro- 
duce happiness ; and the experience of Col, 
Calvert proved its truth. While his wealth 
was daily increasing, misfortunes were as- 
sailing him that rendered that wealth of 
little value. One by one, his children fell 
victims of the prevailing sickness, till none 
of all those that had clustered around the do 
mestic hearth, remained to him but a dangh 
ter. Anxious to leave a spot where so many 
calamities had fallen upon him, Mr. Cai- 
vert removed the two survivors of his fami- 
ly to a lovely seat of his, in the environs of 
St. Louis. Withdrawing himself from 
business, he devoted most of his time to 
the education of his daughter. The hap 
piness of domestic life, and the refined so 
ciety of that town, were gradually blunting 
the edge of his sorrows, when a new and 
unexpected blow smote him. 

A short time previous to the commence 
ment of this story, Col. Calvert had follow- 
ed the wife of his youthful affections to 
her last resting place. As he stood by her 
grave, with the hand of his daughter—the 
only survivor of his family, convulsively 
pressed in his own, many an eye was filled 
with tears. Even the most envious pardon 
ed this stricken man for possessing. great 
wealth, and regarded him with feelings of 
compassion. 

When the father and daughter returned 
home, the desolation of their abode was 
nearly insupportable. Few houses in St 
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MARY CALVERT. 


nished; but this served only to render it the 
more solitary. She, who had directed 
every arrangement, was sleeping in her 
cold grave. 

During the long protracted illness oi his 
wife, Col. Calvert was almost constantly at 
her bed side, to the neglect of his pecuniary 
affairs, which now imperiously demanded 
his attention. Mary was but sixteen; and 
anxiously did he look around him for some 
family under whose care and protection he 
could place her fora few months. After 
maturely reflecting upon the subject, he re- 
solved to commit her to the charge of her 
maternal uncle, Deacon Burton, of Sunbu- 
ry. He had not forgotten that her mother 
had been cruelly abandoned by her family, 
bat many years had since gone by, and she 
was now sleeping in the grave. Mary had 
never heard the story of her mother’s 
wrongs, but had always been taught to love 
the kindred of her mother. They and her 
father were all the relatives now left her; 
and Mr. Calvert, with the partiality of a 
parent, doubted not that the winning soft- 
ness of her manner and the amiable quali- 
ties of her heart, would not only remove 
any lingering remains of prejudice, but 
awaken for her a warm and tender affec- 
tion. He was desirous that she should 
spend the first months of bereavement as 
faras possible from a place where all that 
she saw would call up the image of her 
mother, for he justly feared the effects upon 
her slight constitution. A respectable fam- 
ily of St. Louis, on their way to Boston, 
would pass through Sunbury, and consign 
her to the care of her uncle. 

The letter that announced this arrange- 
ment was the one already mentioned as re- 
ceived at the breakfast table. 

No intelligence, for years, had created a 
greater sensation in this family, where one 
day resembled every day of the year in its 
waveless monotony. ‘To decline receiving 
her, was out of the question, for Mary was 
already far advanced on her journey, ‘and 
might be expected in a week. 

To every member of the family, this in- 
telligence was extremely unwelcome ; but 


for reasons widely different, Mrs. Burton ; who-taught the village school, and boarded 
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Louis were more tastefully and richly fur- ; 








dwelt eloquently upon the inconvenience, 
trouble and expense, of such an accession 
to the household; while the Deacon almost 
recoiled at the idea of having a Papist un- 
der his roof. Prejudice against that sect is 
almost universal in New England ; and cir- 
cumstances had conspired to render it deep- 
er than usual in the breast of the good 
Deacon. Almost from infancy, he had as- 
sociated the Catholics in his mind with 
cruelty, ignorance and bloodshed. The 
first book put into his hands contained a 
picture of the martyrdom of the Rev. John 
Rodgers. For hours together had he gazed 
upon the blazing faggots that surrounded 
the persecuted martyr, and the ten children 
of the victim, till the whole scene, became, 
in his childish imagination, a living and 
present reality. The marriage of his sister 
toa Catholic had strengthened the impres- 
sion of his childhood. Education had done 
little for Deacon Burton. With the estate 
of his father he had inherited all his preju- 
dices, and would as soon have relinquished 
the one as the other. That any who pro- 
fessed the Catholic faith could be saved, 
was a proposition that he more than doubt- 
ed. He divided them into two classes: 
the deluders, and the deluded, and never 
spoke of them as Christians, but invariably 
applied to them the title of “ Worshippers 
of the Beast,” and, not unfrequently, epi- 
thets still more uncourtly. 

Of the remaining inmates of the family, 
Sarah was the only child—the rest being 
settled at a distance. She was about the 
same age as Mary Calvert, but resembled 
her little, either in person or mind. Her 
education was obtained at the village school, 
and though possessing few attractions, the 
standing of the Deacon, and the very hand- 
some estate she would inherit, rendered her, 
in the eyes of the Sunbury beaux, a prize 
worthy of vompetition. Accustomed to the 
homage of the young men of the village, 
her narrow mind regarded any one whose 
superior attractions excited attention, not 
only in the light of a rival, but as an ene- 
my; and her hatred and malice towards 
the object, knew no moderation. 

A young man of the name of Sedley, 
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at the Burton’s, comprised their family circle, ; vised to repair the defects of her education, 


and with two or three “helps,” the entire 
household. 

Village gossip spoke of the marriage of 
Sarah and Sedley, as an event already de- 
termined, though the latter was not only 
ignorant of the report, but far from being 
an admirer of the young lady so kindly se- 
lected for his future bride. 

Miss Burton and Sedley had drawn in 
their imagination, no very flattering picture 
of Mary Calvert. A native of the back 
woods, the wild frontier State of Missouri, 
could not, in their estimation, be otherwise 
than rude, unpolished, and uneducated. Sa- 
rah thought only of the mortification she 
would be compelled to endure from the awk- 
wardness and ignorance of her cousin, and 
resolved to avoid as much as possible, intro- 
ducing her into society. Sedley, whose 
manly and expanded heart overflowed with 
sympathy for the unknown but neglected 
girl of the frontier, secretly determined to 
employ every possible means of repairing 
the defects of her education. 

About a week after the arrival of the let- 
ter, a handsome travelling carriage, with a 
black driver, halted at the gate of Deacon 
Burton. A gentleman descended, and taking 
the arm of a lovely girl, dressed in deep 
mourning, conducted her into the house. 
It was Mary Calvert. Her introduction was 
affecting. She was in the early home of 
her mother, in the midst of her mother’s kin- 
dred. Overpowering emotions swelled her 
heart, and throwing her arms around the 
neck of her uncle, aunt and cousin, in turn, 
wept upon their bosoms. This was a scene 
they had not anticipated. Though little in 
unison with their New England coldness 
and reserve, the glistening tears of this af- 
fectionaté girl not only proved the sincerity 
of her emotions, but made a deep impression 
upon their own feelings. 

The picture they had drawn of Miss Cal- 
vert was the very contrast of the interest- 
ing, accomplished young lady that stood 
beforethem. Instead of a rude, uncivilized 
hoyden, they found her graceful, polished in 
her manners, and well educated. Sedley 
blushed to his eyebrows as he recollected 
the very charitable plan he had secretly de- 











His former prepossession, so little to her 
advantage, served only to render her still 
more attractive by the contrast, and made & 
deeper and more decided impression upon 
his mind. Sarah, with the intuitiveness of 
her sex, read in the countenance of Sedley, 
the respect and admiration her cousin had 
inspired, even at the first interview, and from 
that moment, jealousy, envy, hatred and 
malice, sprung up in her bosom towards her 
unsuspecting, confiding relative. 

The first day of her visit had drawn toa 
close. The usual hour of evening devotion 
had arrived, and the household were assem- 
bled for that purpose. Deacon Burton seat- 
ed himself at a small table upon which was 
placed the family bible. ‘There was an u» 
usual constraint and embarrassment in his 
manner. During the brief acquaintance 
with his niece, powerful emotions had been 
awakened in his bosom. Her looks, her 
motions, and the very tone of her voice, re- 
sembled her mother’s, and called up from 
the depths of his heart the remembrance of 
an only sister. He thought of their early 
years passed under that very roof, the ten 
der affection she had ever felt for him, anda 
pang shot through his heart as he recalled 
to mind the cruel neglect—to give his treat- 
ment of her no harsher name—with which 
her tender affection had been requited. She 
was now sleeping in the grave, and her 
child had come to claim his protection. He 
felt that were his niece a Protestant, he 
could take her to his bosom, and for the sake 
of her mother, treat her as a daughter. 
Were she indifferent to any and every re 
ligious creed, or even sceptical, this he could 
overlook, but a Catholic, one who had the 
mark of “the beast,” it was impossible for 
him to love. In pondering these things in 
his mind, the idea struck him that possibly 
Mary might not have imbibed the religious 
sentiments of her father, but by some means 
or other had embraced the Protestant faith. 
By this hope he clung, but not without anx- 
ious fears. He had resolved on embracing 
the occasion of family prayers to settle this 
important question, and by ascertaining 
her religious creed, relieve his mind from 
the harrowing suspense he now endured. 
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Hence the agitation so visible in his coun- } 
tenance and manner, as he sat at the table 
to perform the religious service of the 
evening. 

Again and again the Deacon busied him- 
self in turning over the leaves of his bible, 
in vain summoning sufficient resolution to | 
ask a question, the answer of which might 
so fatally disappoint his earnest hopes. At 
length, raising his eyes from his book, and 
directing them to his niece, he informed her 
that it was required of every member of his 
family to attend domestic worship; and then 
with a trembling voice inquired; “Mary, do 
you belong to the denomination your father « 
does 2” 

The evident trepidation of her uncle, and | 
the painful interest he manifestly felt in her 
reply, though the cause of these emotions 
she did not even suspect, communicated it- 
self to her own feelings, and it was not 
without embarrassment that she observed, 
in answer to him, that to attend family wor- 
ship would afford her the highest gratifi- 
cation; that her religious creed was that 
of her father, both belonging to the same 
church; and finally, that she had come to 
Sunbury with a resolution of embracing ; 
every opportunity of exerting a religious 
influence upon the minds of her associates. 

It was not without effort that Deacon 
Burton suppressed a groan that rose from 
the very bottom of his heart at this annun- 
ciation. Sarah heard it with exultation, 
and glanced towards Sedley a look of ma- 
licious triumph, not doubting that her cousin 
had unconsciously destroyed, at once and 
forever, the favorable impression she had 
nade upon his mind. 

Several days passed by without the oc- 
currence of any unusual incident. The | 
family had immediately returned to their 
former unvarying routine of life, and Mary 
derived much gratification frota aiding her | 
aunt and cousin in the performance of their | 
domestic labore. Her acquaintance was | 
every day extending, and the kind reception > 
she met from all, was grateful to her feel- 
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ings. If vanity had formed a trait of her 
character, the sensation she created in the | 
little agricultural village of Sunbury, could 
not have failed to bring it out in bold relief. 





/ against the Catholics had been fearfully 
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There was more of feeling, and less of cold 


_ reserve in her manner, than is usually geen 


in New England society ; but this seemed 
so natural, and to flow so directly from a 
guileless and confiding heart, that instead 


, of detracting from her appearance, it ren- 


dered her still more interesting. New Eng- 
land society had for her all the charms of 
novelty, and she was fast losing the feelings 
of a stranger, and beginning to regard this 
secluded village as her home. 

Piety was an active, living principle, 
deeply planted in her heart. It was the 


, source from whence flowed the unfailing 


cheerfulness that gave such a charm to her 


, society. She had anticipated much enjoy- 


ment from her intercourse with the people 
of Sunbury, so large a majority of them be- 


’ ing professors of religion. To her surprise 
' and mortification, however, she discovered 


among all with whom she associated, an 
anxiety to avoid all conversation of a reli- 
gious nature; and when such topics were 
introduced by her, an almost nervous desire 
was manifested to direct the conversation 
into some other channel. At Sunday school 


she offered to teach a small class, but her 


services were not accepted. One day, how- 
ever, the teacher was absent, and without 
hesitation or inquiry, she occupied the va- 
cant place. It was not long before she ob- 


_ served that several church members watch- 
' ed intently every word she uttered, and once 


or twice a man by the name of Thompson, 


' who was regarded as a kind of oracle in 
, religious doctrines, eagerly stepped forward 


to correct and explain the remarks she had 
made to the little girls of her class, in re- 


_ ference to the lessons they were reciting. 


Ever after, there was no vacancy for her to 
supply. From these and similar indica- 
tions, she drew the conclusion that the 
people of Sunbury placed a low estimate 
upon her religious character, and regarded 
her as a mere child, from whose opinions 
and views little instruction or benefit could 
be derived. With this impression, she re- 
solved hereafter to avoid introducing reli- 
gious topics, or making any further efforts 
in the Sunday school. 

For a long time past, the excitement 
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great, but hitherto the storm that was ra- | 


, 


ging in other parts of New England, and | 
every day rising higher and higher, had not | 
swept over the secluded hamlet of Sunbury. | 
They had indeed heard the distant sound of . 
the tempest, and had their attention awaken- _ 
ed by inflammatory articles in the newspa- ° 
pers, but no very sensible effects were pro- . 
duced, This exemption was of short con- | 
tinuance. A large package of a well known | 
, in Sunbury, Mary had treated the subject 
, with good humored raillery. She could not 
mind against the Catholics, was sent to » 


paper, published in New York, for the very 
laudable purpose of inflaming the public 


r, and distributed gratis. This was 
shortly followed by another, and another, 
and at length, a large consignment of the 
“ Wonderful Disciosures” of Maria Monk 
was received, and met with a rapid sale. 

The sensation which the last named work 
produced, baffles description. The whole 
town was in commotion. The horrors en- 


designs of the Pope and his allies to revolu- 
tionize the country, establish the Catholic | 


religion, and kindle up in every corner of 
the land, the persecuting fires of another 
Smithfield, was the exclusive theme of ev- 
ery tongue. 

In the midst of this excitement, and just 
at the time when it raged most violently, a 
stranger of genteel appearance and engag- 
ing address, appeared in Sunbury, and an- 
nounced himself as the Rev. Mr, Carter, 
from Missouri. He was the agent of Brain- 
ard College, a Protestant institution about 
to be instituted in that State, to counteract 
the designs of Rome and Austria. He was 
sent out to the East to obtain funds, and 
asked permission to deliver a lecture to the 
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zeal and devotion, made him popular at once 
with the whole family, Mary Calvert alone 
excepted. When he was introduced to her, 
as a young lady recently from St. Louis, 
her quick eyes detected a change in his 
countenance. A careful attention to his 
subsequent conversation and manner, thor. 
oughly convinced her that he was an im 
postor. 

At the commencement of the excitement 


avoid smiling at the absurdity of those who 
feared the establishment of the Catholic re. 
ligion in a Protestant country where that 
creed was so odious to the people, that the 
few who profess it can hardly find protec. 
tion against personal outrage. Her remarks 
met astern and indignant rebuke from her 


; uncle, who told her that no one should be 
, permitted to ce end popery under his roof, 
acted within the walls of convents—the . 


people of Sunbury on the following even- ° 


ing, for the purpose of explaining the object 
of his mission, and acquainting them more 
fully with the schemes im progress to fasten 
the chains of popery and slavery upon the 
United States, His credentials were ample, 
and nothing could be more opportune than 
his visit. 


: was that of a sister. 


The clergyman of the village had long © 


been absent, for the recovery of his health, 
and the Rev. Mr. Carter was invited to take 
up his abode at Deacon Burton’s. His gen- 


eee 


tlemanly address, but still more, his ardent — 


More he added, but his hints were unintel- 
ligible to her. She comprehended enough, 
however, to know that profound silence 
upon every thing that had reference to the 
Catholics, was the only prudent course. 
Thus situated, she deemed it advisable 
to confine her suspicions of Carter to her 
own bosom. ‘There was one, and but one, 
to whom she dared disclose her opinion, and 
this was Sedley, the young teacher, who 
still boarded in the family of her unele, 
Him she valued as a friend, and almost as 
a brother. From the confidential disclo 
sures of Sarah, she considered him as the 
affianced husband of her cousin, and re- 
garded him thenceforth with the feelings of 
trust and confidence which so near a rela- 
tionship would naturally inspire. Instead 
of the cautious reserve which she would, 
under other circumstances, have observed 
towards Sedley, she frequently asked him 
to accompany her in the visits she made 
in the village, conversed with him freely, 
and made no secret of the esteem in which 
she held his society. Her affection for him 
She sought an ap 
portunity of disclosing to him her suspicions 
of the agent, and learnt with surprise that 
Sedley, too, was fully convinced that he 
was a swindler. He conversed with her 
upon the subject of the excitement, and 
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earnestly recommending profound silence ; 
about the Catholics, how much soever their : 


principles or practice might be misrepre- 
sented, hastily terminated the interview. 
Sedley was a young man of distinguish- 
ed talents. His family were poor, and he 
was struggling to obtain a liberal education, 
with a view of entering the ministry. “He 
was now in the third year of his collegiate 
course, and having exhausted all his pecu- 
niary resources, had obtained from the Pre- 
sident of the College permission to teach, 
for a few months, to meet his expenses. 
Such were his exertions that he kept pace 


ee 


minds of Protestant children, and poisoned 
the fountain at its source. The college for 
which he solicited, funds, would be a power- 
ful battery against their schemes. Attached 





_ to it was a farm of a thousand acres, and by 


a trifling amount of labor, every student 
could support himself. Here the youth of 


' the State could all beeducated. It would be 
_ assailing the Catholics with their own wea- 
‘ pons. Funds only were wanting. Give 


these, and a successful stand could be made 


‘ against the “ Man of Sin.” Withhold them, 
: and ina few years our country would be the 


, dominion of the Pope. 


with his class, though engaged in the labo- » 


rious occupation of a teacher. Few scho- 
lars within the walls of Harvard, ranked 
higher. Frequently had pecuniary assist- 
ance been offered him by the different socie- 
ties instituted to aid indigent young men in 
preparing for the gospel ministry. To all 


- 


These are but few of the topics upon 


’ which he dwelt. His style and elocution 


these offers he gave a firm but respectful | 


refusal. And he sought not,and would not 


accept, beyond that of his own persevering 
industry and rigid self-denial. Casting him- — 


self fearlessly upon these resources, he re- 
solved to triumph over every difficulty that 
poverty had thrown in his path. His hum- 
ble fortunes, instead of exciting the sneers 
of his wealthy and aristocratic classmates, 
commanded their admiration and respect. 
The evening of the lecture arrived, and 


the whole village was present. The Rev. 
Mr. Carter was conducted to the pulpit by 
Deacon Burton. 
prayer he commenced his address. The 
tone and manner of the speaker were well 
calculated to command attention, and every 
eye was riveted upon him with the most in- 
tense interest. Not a word escaped them. 
He painted, in vivid colors, the plots of the 
Catholics; their design of bringing the 
United States under the sway of Rome ; 
and drew a most revolting picture of the 
state of society in the west, and especially 
in Missouri.. The valley of the Mississippi 
he represented as the field on which ‘the 
great battle for liberty and the Protestant 
faith, must be lost or won. Most of the 
schools of Missouri were in the hands of the 
Papists, who instilled their doctrines into the 


were of the impassioned, exciting kind, pe- 
culiar to our western stump orators, In de- 
pieting the machinations of Rome and Aus- 
tria, he was particularly eloquent. Emis- 
saries of the Pope, he said, were dispersed 
over every State of the Union. They as- 
sumed every possible disguise that they might 
work the more securely and effectually. 
Even females of genteel address, and appar- 
ently amiable manners, were sent out to aid 
in overturning the Protestant religion, and 
establishing that of Anti-Christ. ; 

As he pronounced the latter sentence, he 
bent his eye full upon Mary Calvert, who 


- was present with her uncle. In an inatant 


- every face in the congregation was: tirned 
the church was filled to overflowing. Nearly | 


After a long and fervent | 


in the same direction. At first she blushed 
deeply, and quailing under the gaze of the 
multitude, her head sunk upon the bosom of 
her aunt. Quickly, however, her spirits 
rose. There was something so malignant 
and unjust in the insinuation that she was 
an emissary of the Pope; the idea of a girl 


' like her being engaged in revolutionizing 
' the country, appeared so supremely ridicu- 
' lous, that on a moment’s reflection she came 
' to the conclusion that she had been mis- 


taken, and the speaker had directed his eye 
towards her by chance, and not by design. 

Sedley appeared agitated by some uncon- 
trollable emotion, and several times half rose 
to his feet, as if to speak, but desisted. 

The lecture had the intended effect. The 
excitement was tremendous. Several of 
the most influential citizens expressed a hope 
that the contribution would be a liberal one, 
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for every dollar given —_— aid i in hannillig 
the liberty of their country, and the altar of 
their God Sedley now sprang to his feet, 
and asked tobe heard. Cautiously avoiding 
any expression that might indicate suspicion 
of the agent, he briefly observed that our 
country and our religion were high and holy 
objects that should enlist every citizen in 
their defence. He doubted not that the peo- 
ple of Sunbury would contribute liberally to 
Brainard College, yetfew were prepared to 
give, on the spot, all they were willing to 
donate. Some were absent who might feel 
it a privilege to bestow their gift to such a 
cause. As the agent had frequently said 
that he should pass through the village two 
months hence, on his return to Missouri, 
Sedley proposed that instead of paying on 
the spot, a subscription paper should be cir- 
culated on the morrow, and the sum subscri- 
bed be payable in two months. 

This proposition met the decided approba- 
tion of the whole assembly. The agent 
saw the object of Sedley, but dared offer no 
objections. On the ry, he greeted the 
suggestion with the warmest applause. 
When his eye met Sedley’s it had an expres- 
sion of malice and revenge almost fiendlike. 

The Rev. Mr. Carter returned home with 
the Burtons; and Mary with a heart wrung 
with anguish, retired immediately to her own 
room, and throwing herself upon the bed, 
wept tears of agony. 

It was at a late hour before the Deacon 
and Carter retired for the night. The agent 
had gained the entire confidence of Deacon 
Burton, and arttully employed it to advance 
his schemes. He saw that Sedley and Miss 
Calvert understood his true character. Be- 
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fore two months arrived they might foil his — 
attempts at swindling the people of Sunbury, | 
and publish his villany to the world. A pow- | 
erful effort must therefore be made to coun- 


teract them. 

To effect this purpose, he artfully obtained 
from the Deacon the inmost secrets of the 
family, and learnt that previous to the arri- 
val of Mary, they had cherished the expec- 
tation that Sedley would become the hus- 
band of Sarah, and settle in Sunbury. Car- 
ter could hardly refrain from smiling at this 





castle in the air which they had reared upon } 
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no foundation. It it hardly oecurred to thejr 
minds that a young man, penniless like him 
could hesitate a moment in acceding to a 
proposal that would place him at once in the 
possession of wealth and influence, and a 
wife with somany charms as Sarah. Since 
the arrival of Mary Calvert their expecta- 
tions were blasted. It was apparent that 
she had made a deep impression upon his 
heart, notwithstanding she was a papist, 
For some time past, his treatment of Sarah 
was little short of open and undisguised 
contempt. 

These disclosures of the Deacon the wily 
Carter turned to his own use, and failed not 
to employ them to advantage. 

The next day, accompanied with his new 
friend and patron, the agent called on the 
people of the village with a subscription pa. 
per. The sum contributed was far greater 
than had been anticipated. So large an 
amount had never before been collected for 
any object whatever. Carter departed to 
plead the cause of Brainard College else. 
where, but with little expeetation that it 
would be safe for him to return at the end 
of two months, As the sum was a large 
one, he resolved by means of his associ- 
ates, to keep a watch upon the movements 
of Sedley, and if no proof was obtained 
against him, boldly return and claim the 
money that had been subscribed. 

Day after day the excitement rose higher 
and higher. The riots in the cities, inflam- 
matory books and pamphlets, kept the whole 
country in a fermentation. 

A mile from Sunbury, at a place called 
the “Fatts,” manufactories had recently 
been established. This had drawn thither 
some fifteen or twenty Irish families, who 
obtained employment either as operativesot 
common laborers. From poverty, or the te 
centness of their arrival, or both united, their 
habitations were miserable “ shanties,” hud 
dled together without order, in a low, ur 
healthy spot, remote from any other dwé 
lings. These tenements had_no floor but 
the bare earth, and bid defiance to comior 
or health ; yet each contained a large fami 
ly, and in some instances two. As the heat 

of summer advanced, the natural consequet 
ces of such a situation showed themeelyes 
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Many of these laboring poor were prostrated 
by sickness. Few beyond their own pre- 
cinct were aware of the full extent of their 
suffering. The people of that region were 
not devoid of charity or compassion for the 
poor, but it did not occur to them that these 
people had claims upon their sympathy. 
They knew little of them, except that they 
were “low Catholic Irish,” and this was 
deemed a valid reason for holding no inter- 
course with them, and taking no interest in 
their concerns. 


It was known in Sunbury, that of late, a 
gray-headed, venerable looking priest, from 
adistant town, occasionally visiting therm ; 
and a funeral procession had frequently been 
seen following a coffin to an obscure spot 
which they had enclosed for a burying 
ground, over the rustic gate of which was a 
wooden crucifix. Beyond these few facts, 
the people of the village knew little more of 
their neighbors than if they had resided in 
another hemisphere. 


In this little settlement of humble and 
suffering poor, Mary Calvert was no stran- 
ger. Her name was known in all those 
lowly dwellings, and many a time had it 
been heard in their prayers. Aceident at 
first made her acquainted with their circum- 
stances, and from that time her visits were 
almost daily. Religion, with her, was an 
active principle. She was not of the num- 
ber who content themselves with mere be- 
lief, and imagine if their creed is right, and 
they zealously defend it, all is done that is 
required of them. On the contrary, to act, 
rather than contend about doctrines, was a 
lesson that had early been taught her. 
That she must live usefully, and count 
every day lost in which she had made no 
one, herself included, either happier or bet- 
ter, was a maxim that her father had instil- 
led into her mind; and upon this she acted. 


Finding herself repulsed in all her 
attempts to aid in the Sunday school, and 
for some inexplicable cause, a prejudice 
against her religious efforts, she resolved, if 
possible, to be useful to the Irish families at 
the Falls. For some weeks her visits had 
been frequent, but from a natural aversion 


‘ospeaking of her charities, and the fear of ; 
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exciting prejudice, she said nothing of her 
visits in the family of her uncle. 

One morning about three weeks after the 
departure of the agent, Miss Calvert was 
walking alone in the garden, when a little 
Irish girl, not more than eight years of age, 
came to her, and with many tears, request- 
ed her to go immediately and see her mo- 
ther, who thought herself dying. Without 
waiting to return into the house, Mary ac- 
companied the afflicted little messenger to 
a low terement, where the widow McCarty 
lay upon her death-bed. The day previous, 
Miss Calvert saw that recovery was hope- 
less, and conversed with the poor woman 
about the concerns of her soul. The wid- 
ow expressed much gratitude for the kind- 
ness of Mary during her long sickness, 
and thanked her for the solicitude she mani- 
fested for her eternal welfare, but wished to 
die in the faith in which she had lived. 
Nothing was more foreign from the feelings 
of Miss Calvert than the narrow spirit that 
seized upon any, and every occasion, to 
make a proselyte; even on the bed of death. 
Seeing the anxiety of the dying woman to 
receive the consolations of religion accord- 
ing to the rites of her own creed, she pro- 
posed sending to the town where the priest 
resided, and request his immediate attend- 
ance. 

At this proposition the languid ‘eyes of 
the widow lighted up with a gleam of joy, 
but recollecting that she had no means of 
sending, relapsed again into their former 
look of resignation. Mary lost no time in 
procuring a boy to go for the priest, and 
paid the hire of the horse, and his own time 
and expenses. Enough were willing to go 
without money and without price, but all 
were extremely poor, and depended upon 
the labor of each passing day for the bread 
of their families. 

It was to this woman that Mary was sum- 
moned by the little girl. 

As she entered the “ shanty.” a low, sup- 
pressed murmur of grateful salutation was 
almost involuntarily uttered by a group of 
the neighboring women, who had collected 
there. . 

Speaking a few words to them, she pro- 
ceeded to the bed of Mrs. McCarty, and 
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seating herself « on. its sade took the an | { doctrines of the protestant reformation 
emaciated hand of the widow, aflectionate- | would not want proselytes, even among the 


ly in hers. “Ihave come,” said Mary, ' most benighted of the Catholics. Multi. 
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“but I fear, poor woman, that I can do you | 
little good.” “Good is it, you spake of,” : 
replied she, “the very sound of the swate, 
tinder voice of yees, does me good. And | 
was’nt it you that gent the docthar to me, ° 


and paid for tie food that poor little Peggy 


down her pale cheeks. “When you are 
lying on your death-bed,” resumed the widow, 
“ when you are lying on your death-bed, as I 


am, you will rizmimberall you have done tor » 
the poor lone widdy McCarty,andthethoughts - 
And if the days of | 


of it will be swate to you. 
sorrow and throuble iver comes over ye, the 


heart that feels for the poor.” 


salutation, “ pax vobiscum.” 


He was a tall, venerable looking man, of ° 


more than sixty years. His hair was white 


ing himself in the presence of a good man. 


After a few words of introduction and } 


inquiry, the priest proposed administering to 
the dying woman the last rites of his reli- 
gion. All retired and left him alone with 
the widow. 

Some time was passed by Mary in visit- 
ing the different cabins where want or sick- 
ness demanded her presence. To a few of 
the most needy, she gave money, and to 
several others loaned small sums, to be re- 


' guage. 
as snow, and his whole appearance patriar- . 
chal. Noone could see him withont feel- | 


tudes of them are incapable of understand. 
ing a metaphysical demonstration, but even 
the most ignorant can feel the full force of 
a pure, disinterested act of kindness. All 
can readily distinguish the wide difference 


, that too often exists between profession and 
ates ; and was’nt it your own kind self that | 
ped the boy for going for the praste?” And | 
feebly raising Miss Calvert’s hand, and | 
placing it upon her own bosom, she pressed | 
it there in silence, while the tears rolled | 


practice. 

When Miss Calvert again returned to the 
cabin, she found the widow failing rapidly, 
The priest had confessed her, and adminis- 
tered extreme unction. Mrs. McCarty had 


, acquainted him with all that Mary had done 


; for her and others. 


He now entered into 
conversation with her upon various topies 
appropriate to the occasion. 

He spoke of the excitement against the 
Catholics, and feelingly regretted that any 


> thing should arise to embitter the minds of 
great God will bring you safe through them | 
all, for he niver forgets the kind and tinder ' 
More would | 
she have said, but at that moment the priest, 
who had just arrived, entered, and gave the | 


christian sects against each other. Her 
marked that such acts as hers would do 
more to bring the Catholics ever to the pro- 
testant faith, than all the inflammatory 
books that could be published. 

The neighbors now coming in, their con- 
versation was carried on in the French lan- 
The polished manner of the priest, 
his piety, and freedom from bigotry, made a 
deep impression upon her feelings; while on 
the other hand, her pure and disinterested 
benevolence inspired the reverend old man 
with a tender, parental interest in her wel- 
fare. As he was ubout to depart, he said to 


; her: “ Daughter, if you desire the blessing 


of an old man whose pilgrimage on earth is 
nearly closed, kneel down, and I will freely 


' bestow it upon you, in the name of Him 


who died for all, and whose minister I am.” 
Affected with this manifestation of his 
parental feelings, she involuntarily knelt, 
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paid out of their earnings when they had 
recovered health. The gratitude they felt 
toward this warm-hearted girl, was intense. 
Her kindness not only comforted and cheer- 
ed them, but inspired better feelings toward 
mankind, and especially to protestants ; for 
they saw that she was actuated by no self- 
ish, or sectarian motive, and had no wish to 
change their faith. Were all influenced by 
such pure and disinterested motives, the 


as she would have done to receive the bene- B hx 
diction of her own father. Laying hisagel § ti 
hands solemnly upon her head, he blessed Bhi 
her in the name of the Triune Godyandim- § jy 
plored Him to guard this tender lamb, pre § th 
tect her from the rude storms of life, anda Fhe 
last receive her into his own bosom. th: 

When Miss Calvert was in this kneeling § ab, 
attitude, the hand of the priest upon het ¥ co, 
head, Deacon Burton and two cf hisneigh-F an 
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bors accidentally passed the door, which 
unfortunately was open. Horror struck at 
the sight, they paused for a moment, and 
then continued their walk. This was 


enough, and more than enough to convict > 


her of holding secret intercourse with one 
of the emissaries of the catholic church. 


It was now evident that allthe suggestions | 
of the Rev. Mr. Carter were but too-true, , 


and that she was privately carrying on a 
correspondence with the enemies of the 


protestant faith, and had been sent to Sun- ; portant disclosures. 


. the journal were taken away. 


bury for that special object. 

Mary remained at the cottage till Mrs. 
McCarty expired, and then returned home. 
Unconscious that her uncle had been a wit- 
ness of the scene at the window, the recep- 
tion she met with from the family was 
perfectly incomprehensible. Their treat- 
ment of her, latterly, had been so cold and 
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repulsive, that their present conduct excited | 


less surprise. 

The report of her interview with the 
priest spread through the village with unex- 
ampled rapidity. 
citement, the story in its progress received 
so many additions and distortions, that few 
of its original features were perceptible. 
The mystery in which the affair was envel- 


oped, gave full scope to the imagination of | 


, menced, and the dangers that environed the 
» country, eloquently discussed. ‘Their fears 
: and their zeal arose in the same proportion 


As usual in times of ex- « 


A 


the people, and the more ignorant and credu- 
lous of them believed that some awful | 


catastrophe, of catholic origin, impended 
over the village. Loud clamors arose 
against the Deacon for permitting Mary to 
remain in his house. Naturally of a weak 


; of the cross. 
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dence against her. Among other things 
discovered, was a splendidly bound volume, 
on the title page of which was the picture 
This they doubted not was 
the celebrated work said to contain the 
secret instructions of the Jesuits. A jour- 
nal was taken from the trunk. It contained 
a diary of a few days. past, and evidently 
had been recently commenced. A slight 
examination of its contents was enough to 
convince these ladies that it contained im- 
Both the volume and 


The conclave met. It was far more nu- 
merously attended than the Deacon either 
intended or desired. Instead of keeping 
the meeting a secret, it had been whispered 
abroad, and nearly every man in Sunbury, 
with not a few of the women, were pre- 
sent. 

The business of the evening was com- 


as their mutual opinions were expressed. 
Miss Calvert was the all-engrossing theme. 
Her interview with the priest was told with 
a thousand exeggerations. Every one re- 
collected some expression of hers, tending to 
prove that she was leagued against the pro- 
testants. Her attempts at the Sunday 
school, and on various other occasions, to 








: instil the doctrines of popery into the minds 


and vacillating mind, he was undecided how | 


to act in this emergency. Strongly preju- 
diced against his niece, and still more so 
against the catholics, he still shrunk from 


driving her away from his house. He wish- ° 


ed also to avoid the storm of censure that 
he would encounter from giving her protec- 
tion. To remove the responsibility from 


had ever seen. 
‘ whole volume about the catholics, and on 


himself, the Deacon called a private meet- | 


ing of some of the principal members of 
the church, on the ensuing night, at the 
house of a neighbor. In the afternoon of 
that day, two women of the village, in the 
absence of Miss Calvert, called at the Dea- 
con’s, and in conjunction with Mrs. Burton 


: fatally. It was ever a maxim with the 
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and Sarah, searched her apartment for evi- 
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of the children and youth, were brought in 
horrible array against her. ‘The most clear 
and decisive proof, however, was afforded 
by the discovery of the ladies who searched 
her chamber. The book, Mr. Thompson 
had carefully examined. He regarded it as 
one of the midst dangerous publications he 
Not a word was said in the 





that very account it was doubly dangerous. 
The suspicion of the redder was lulled 
asleep, and the poison imbibed but the more 


church of Rome to “strike, but conceal the 
hand.” 

The journal wa truly appalling. Among 
other expressions equally clear and convin- 
cing, were the following: “ May the time 
shortly arrive when the whole world shall 
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become the willing ‘subjects of the Great 
Head of the Church, and all contentions be 
done away. The vows of God are upon 
me, and I must be active in the cause of my 
Master. Ihave a great work to perform.” 
When these sentences were read, all were 
aghast at the decisive evidence they ex- 
hibited of her guilt. The voice of Thomp- 
son rose shriller than before. “ What more 
do you want,” said he, “than her own con- 
fession. You know well whom the wor- 
shippers of ‘the beast’ regard as the Head 
of the Church. It isthe Pope—Antichrist, 


and she wishes to have the whole world , 


become his slaves. She has taken their 
yows, and intends to perform a great work 
here, but we have detected this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and will put a stop to her 
schemes.” 

At this crisis, Sedley, who had been pre- 
sent all the evening contrary to the wishes 
of many, now rose and addressed the meet- 
ing. He asked permission to examine the 
book found in herapartment. It proved to 
be a protestant work, and its editor a cele- 
brated protestant clergyman. In a power- 
ful and masterly manner he dissected the 
charges adduced against her, and exposed 
them in their true light. Turning to the 
Deacon, he drew a picture of the treatment 
she received in his family, and forcibly con- 
trasted it with her claims upon him as the 
daughter of his sister, and in a land of 
strangers. 

The Deacon cowered under the lash of 
his eloquence and his looks of indignant 
contempt. Sedley proceeded in his eulogi- 
um of Miss Calvert; her ardent piety, 
adorned with every amiable and interesting 
trait of female character. As he advanced 
in his remarks, his voice rose, his eye flash- 
ed, and his defence of the absent girl glowed 
with all the fervid eloquence of truth. He 
closed ; and alarmed at having said so much 
in her praise, and in so impassioned a strain, 
a deep blush suffused his countenance, and 
he hastily left the house. 

This manly defence of the injured girl, 
produced a powerful semsation, but a most 
unhappy one for the cause he advocated. 
It sealed his own doom, without tending, in 


the slightest degree, to avert that of Miss } 
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Calvert. A secret conviction that a share 
of Sedley’s reproaches were justly merited, 
served only to irritate and inflame their re. 
sentment. They had gone too far to retrace 
their steps without practically acknowledg. 
ing themselves guilty of gross injustice to 
an amiable and interesting stranger, who 
had powerful claims upon their hospitality, 

Searcely had Sedley left the room, when 
Thompson proposed that a meeting of the 
school district should be held on the spot, 
to dismiss him from an employment which 
he ought not to hold another day. He had 
openly insulted them, and although prepar- 
ing for the ministry, had been caught inthe 
toils of the beast, through the arts of agit 
sent there fo promote the sehemes of the 
papists. Duty required that they should 
destroy his power of doing further injury. 

Not a voice was heard in opposition to 
this proposal. All clamored loudly for his 
dismission. His superior talents had like 
wise excited envy, and all was thrown into 
the balance against him. Many who would 
have blushed to acknowledge their motives, 
exulted in the prospect of his downfall. 
The school meeting was formally organized, 
and the vote unanimous that Henry Sedley 
should no longer teach the district school of 
Sunbury. A committee was appointed to 
wait upon him, and acquaint him with their 
proceedings. Deacon Burton was nomi- 
nated as one of the number, but earnestly 
declined. He shrunk from such a commis- 
sion, for he felt that he could not stand ereet 
in the presence of Henry Sedley, on such 
an errand. 

On his return home that night, the Dea» 
con was overjoyed at finding at his house 
the Rev. Mr. Carter who had received or 
ders from the trustees of Brainard college 
to return to Missouri at an earlier date than’ 
had been intended, for they considered it 
vitally important that the institution should 
go into immediate operation, consequently 
he had come to Sunbury at an earlier day 
than he had intended, with the hope that it 
would be agreeable to the people to pay 
their subscriptions previous to the stipulated 
time. 

Such was the account given by Carter. 
The truth was, he had just arrived from Sa- 
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lem, at which place he escaped detection, 
almost by miracle. He came to Sunbury, 
thinking he would be safe in that obscure 
place where he could collect the sum sub- 
scribed, and then resume his depredations in 
in some other quarter. 

The next morning, as Sedley was pre- 
paring to depart for his school, the commit- 
tee arrived and requested a private audi- 
ence. It was granted. Thompson, who 
was of the number, took upon himself the 
office of chief speaker, but the eloquent 
harangue which he had prepared for the 
occasion, was forgotten, and his usual im- 
pudence failed him. It was some minutes 
before he could summon sufficient resolu- 
tion to perform his errand. 

When Sedley fully comprehended the 
purpose of this embassy, that he was charg- 
ed with being leagued with the catholics, 
and finally that he was dismissed from his 
employment in disgrace, the blow nearly 
stunned him. Every faculty was paralyzed. 
It was not without powerful eflorts that he 
obtained sufficient command over his feel- 
ings to conceal from the committee how 
deeply their errand had filled his soul with 
anguish. Forma!ly bowing them out of the 
room, he threw himself upon a settee. 

Dismissed from the employment upon 
which he depended to defray his txpenses, a 
return to college was out of the question. 
Even the pittance due him could not be ob- 
tained without the delay of a lawsuit. The 
officers of college would not permit him to 
be absent a sufficient time longer to repair 
hisloss. Besides, the charges made against 
him would be magnified by rumor till his 
reputation was blasted, and none would em- 
ploy him in the responsible office of teach- 
er. None would believe that he was driven 
from his employment without just cause. 
His hopes of obtaining a liberal education, 
in pursuit of which he had so long grappled 
with poverty, were now fatally destroyed. 
All his bright dreams of future eminence 
had vanished. He must now become a hew- 
erof wood and a drawer of water, and his 
name perish with him. 

Such were the agonizing reflections of 
Henry Sedley, as he sat alone in the back 
parlor of Deacon Burton. A footstep, 
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whose slightest sound, buta short time since, 
would have sent a thrill to his heart, now 
approached unheard. Miss Calvert entered 
the room, but he neither saw her nor raised 
his head. His eye dwelt on vacancy. His 
face was pale as marble, and cold drops of 
perspiration stocd on his forehead. His 
look was that of deep, sullen, hopeless de- 
spair. In the history of most who have ar- 
rived at the years of adolescence, there has 
been a time when disappointment drew the 
dark folds of its curtain thick around them. 
But the emotions of Sedley were not of 
mere disappointment, but despair. Mary 
started back at the sight of his glazed eye 
and ghastly features. His countenance 
preserved the.same horrible expression, and 
his eye the same wild, moveless, unearthly 
gaze. ‘Terrified beyond measure at the ap- 
palling sight, alarmed for his reason and 
his life itself, Mary called to him again in 
the most impassioned tones ; but receiving 
no answer, and exciting no attention, she 
ran wildly up to him, and throwing her arms 
around his neck exclaimed: “O Henry, 
speak to me! Henry, dear, dear, Henry, 
speak.” More she uttered in the same im- 
passioned, endearing strain. This scene 
aroused him. Inthe agony of her fears she 
had betrayed to Sedley the inmost secret of 
her heart; that she loved, tenderly, passion- 
ately, devotedly loved him. All attempts at 
concealment were now in vain. 

To know that he was beloved by her, 
whose affections he prized above every earth- 
ly good, served only to increase the anguish 
of his heart. Pressing her convulsively to 
his aching bosom, for an instant, and then, 
with a powerful effort to control his emo- 
tions, he relaxed his grasp, and receding a 
few steps, exclaimed, in a solemn and sub- 
dued voice: “ Mary, for your sake I must 
relinquish forever, all hope of your being 
mine. You do not yet know that Iam an 
outeast. That I have been driven from my 
employment in disgrace. I must go out into 
the world with a blighted name. I would 
not, could not, where it in my power, unite 
your destiny with mine, and reduce you to 
the want and wretchedness of a lot like 


; mine. Had not this blow fallen upon me, I 


could have struggled on, cheered with the 
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hope that a day would arrive when I could 
honorably ask your hand. Every prospect 
of success, even hope itself is swept away. 

Unjustly as I have been treated, I have 
no chance of vindicating myself. The fact 
that I am a candidate for the ministry will 
render my case still more hopeless. Rumor 
will add new and unfounded charges against 
me, and it would be in vain for me to ask 
employment to defray my college expenses. 
I must seek some new region where I am 
unknown, and there toil for bread. To know 


that you love me, by showing all I have lost, , 


will render still more wretched the obscure 
and humble lot that must henceforth be 
mine.” 

“Henry,” said she, “I know all. 


When : 


I entered this room I knew that you had been | 
removed from your employment and ha: no ° 
» ter that unless he would relinquish his de 
all this, and I knew, too, that your generous | 
efforts to defend me, brought all this calam- - 


means of pursuing your studies. I knew 


ity upon you. Whatever may be your lot in 


life, lowly and humble as it may be, I pledge . 


you the word of a guileless heart that I will 
share it with you. 
nature of my father. He will love you for 
your many virtues, and the sacrifice you 
have made to protect his daughter. I 
have money, far beyond my wants, and I 
came into this room to insist upon your ac- 
cepting from your own Mary,even more than 


I know the generous | 


the sum you would have received here. Ac- ° 
; fear, but he dreaded an appeal to an uh 


cept it for my sake, even more than your 
own. It will enable you to pursue your ed- 
ucation. Relieved from an immediate de- 
pendence upon the opinion of the world, you 


ean resist the storm till the time arrives | 


when your name is redeemed from the char- 
ges now made against you.” 

When they left the little parlor of Deacon 
Burton, the features of both were radiant 
with joy and happiness.’ Their destiny, for 
aveal or woe, was united forever. Sedley was 
indebted to Mary for the means of pursuing 
his studies. but instead of oppressing him 
with a humbling sense of obligation, it in- 
spired him with still more tender and grate- 
ful emotions. Unknown to them, Carter 
was a spectator of the whole scene. 

Sedley lost no time in making arrange- 
ments for his departure on the mororw for 


CALVERT. 


Harvard College. But one circumstance 
gave him the most painful apprehensions, 
He was leaving Miss Calvert with no one 
to protect her against the prejudice of the 
village, and the schemes of the wily Carter, 
His departure might be the signal of some 
new plot against her, and she might be 
driven from the house of her weak and@redu- 
lous uncle. The thought of leaving her to 
meet, alone, the full force of the impending 
storm, was painful. T’o remove-her from 
Sunbury without the consent of her father, 
he was aware would have a fatal effect up- 
on her reputation, as well as his own. 
While these refiections were agitating his 
mind, he accidentiy met Carter in the street, 
alone. Both paused and eyed each other 
with looks of defiance. Sedley boldly char. 
ged him with swindling. He assured Car 


sign of defrauding the people of Sunbury, 
who were now engaged in collecting for 
him the sum they had sebscribed, and in one 
hour from that time leave the country, he, 
Sedley, would apply immediately to the ma 
gistrate of a neighboring town and make 
such a statement on oath as would result in 
the issue of a warrant for his apprehension 


,as a swindler. ' 


Carter bjd him defiance, and they separa- 
ted. But much as he sneered at the threat 
of Sedley, it excited the utmost alarm. From 
the people of Sunbury he had nothing to 


prejudiced, clear-sighted magistrate. Be 
sides, he was fearful! of attracting public at 
tention at the present crisis. when a tempe 
rary concealment afforded him the only se 
curity. 

Carter saw that he must act, promptly 
and decisively. Nothing but a bold and 
daring effort would save him. 

Returning to the house of the Deacon, he 
chanced to find Sarah alone, and held a few 
moments conversation with her in a low 
tone. He shortly left there, and seeking 
Sedley, assured him that if he would be si 
lent, in two hours he would quit the village 
and leave the country. Happy that Miss 
Calvert would be relieved from his machina- 
tions, Sedley promised without hesitation to 
preserve silence. 
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Half an hour had hardly elapsed before 
a rumor of fearful import was passing ra- 
pidly through the village. 

Agitated groups were collected at the cor- 
ners of the streets, conversing in a low 
whisper. The excitement increased, till all 
secrecy was thrown aside, and it was pub- 
licly proclaimed that Deacon Burton had 
been robbed of a large sum of money, that 
suspicion pointed at Sedley, and a warrant 
was out for his apprehension. Rumor did 
not spare the name of Mary Calvert, and 
she in the same way, was implicated. 

Suddenly, the bright hopes of Sedley were 
again dashed to the earth. He was seized 
by the sheriff on a charge of stealing, and 
conducted to the office of a magistrate, for 
trial. No language can describe his emo- 
tion while passing through the streets in 
charge of the officer. He saw that the toils 
of Carter were thrown around lim, and no 
way of escape. The only chance of de- 
fence was to make a disclosure of the man- 
ner in which he obtained the money found 
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The young man had little doubt of being 


, committed to jail, to await trial at the next 


~~ 


session of the Circuit Court, and nerved 
himself to meet it. 

The office of the Justice of the Peace be- 
fore whom his examination was to take place, 
was already crowded with spectators. Among 
all the countenances now turned upon 


> him, not one expressed the slightest com- 


misseration for the young prisoner whose 


’ fate hung upon the decision .of that tri- 
’ bunal. Murmurs, expressive of a belief 
, that he was guilty, reached him on every 


in his possession by the sheriff. From such { 


an exposure, in public, of his love for Mary, 
and the donation she had made him, his 
whole soul revolted. Grateful as he felt, for 
the pecuniary aid she had rendered him, in 
that trying hour, he was aware that the 
world might view it less favorably. He 
himself would be charged with base and 
mercenary motives, while she, whose good 
name he valued more than life, would be- 


come a public theme of slander and cal- > 


wny. These agonizing reflections passed 
through his mind while on the way to the 
office of the magistrate. Environed on ev- 


ery side with evils, from which he saw no | 


escape, for a moment he was wavering and 
irresolute how to act, but soon came to the 
determination to spare the name of Miss 
Calvert, and Jeave the magistrate to pursue 


side. Many who had but a short time pre- 
vious been eager to obtain his friendship, 
and loud in their professions of esteem, were 
now of all others the most uncharitable, in 
their opinion, Hardly one in the village but 
declared they had long suspected him of be- 
ing a villain, and early discovered his true 
character through all the disguise of his 
deep hypocrisy. 

Mary Calvert was not long ignorant of 
passing events. The particulars had been 
communicated by Sarah, who derived a ma- 
licious gratification from a disclosure so 
well calculated to wound her heart. She 
knew the self-sacrificing spirit of Sedley 
too well, to doubt for an instant the course 
he would pursue, to spare her own feelings. 

Not an instant did she hesitate, but pale 
and trembling, bent her steps towards the 
office of the magistrate, resolved to save her 
lover from imprisonment. 

While these scenes were passing in the 
village, a rumor had reached the Irish set- 


, tlement, that Mary Calvert was in jeopardy, 


; with the usual incorrectness and exaggera- 


’ tion of flying reports, all that had been char- 


ged against Sedley was transferred to Miss 


Calvert, and the story was told among the 


’ humble settlers of the Falls, that she was 
, arrested on a charge of robbery, and was 


what course he pleased. Sedley was not ; 
: report excited in the minds of these warm 


ignorant that a strong array of facts would 
be adduced against him. It was known that 
inthe morning he was destitute of money, 
and had told the committee that he could 
not return to Harvard. Deacon Burton had 
lost 2 sum of money, and the same amount 
was found on the person of Sedley who was 
preparing to set out next day for college. 


now on trial. The sensation which this 
hearted, grateful Irish was tremendous. It 
resembled the heaving of the ocean in a 
tempest. The women first heard it, and 
rushed instantly to the several places where 
their husbands and sons were at work, to tell 
the story, and call them to the defence of 


' their benefactor. 
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“ And is it you, boys,” exclaimed Katy 
Riley to the workmen in the factory, “and 
is it you, boys that will stand still and let the 
best frind you have be thrampled on while 
ye have a drop of blood in yer veins ?” 
They needed no appeal. Throwing down 
the implements of their labor all rushed in a 
body to the office of the Justice. 

When they reached the place where the 
court was held, Miss Calvert had just entered 
by another door, and seated herself near the 
magistrate, resolved, when the examination 
should commence, to give her testimony. 

Her position, the agitation of her manner, 
and the marble paleness of her features, not 
only confirmed the impression of the Irish- 
men that she was a prisoner, but awakened 
their sympathy. One of them, by the name 





of Fagan, constituting himself leader, rushed _ 


into the office, and did not long leave the 
assembly ignorant of the object of their visit. 
He denounced the magistrate and the whole 
village. 

“ And is it that swea/e young lady that you 
want to bring to thrial,” exclaimed Fagan, 
“and she more of the soul in her, more of 
the tinder feelings for the sick and poor, nor 
all of ye put together. And is it me, Mike 
Fagan, that will see you mistrate her, when 
if it had’nt been for her I would have been 
in the cowld grave this blessed minute. 
Did’nt she talk kind to me, and nurse me, 
when I was sick of the faver and unknowst 
to me, put the goold into my wife’s hand 
that bought the male and the praties for the 
childer while I was sick. And has’nt she 
been kind to us all, when you up here 
in the village, cared no more for us than if 
we had been dumb bdasées, but in spite of 
your long prayers, passed by us like the 
praste and the levite?” And now, when 
the throuble comes upon her, will we daysert 
her? iver, niver. We are the boys that 
will defend her to the last drop of the heart’s 
blood.” 

This harangue, accompanied with the 
most impassioned gestures, raised his own 
and his comrades feelings to the highest 
pitch. They pressed forward with wild 
threats of vengeance, and the villagers quailed 
at the sight. 

Miss Calvert, terrified at the scene, was 
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on the point of imploring Fagan to leave 
the house, when an incident arose that gave 
a new feature to the scene. 

Carter, who sat with a grave and digni- 
fied countenance, between the Deacon and 
the magistrate, raised his eyes towards the 
opposite side of dhe house and encountered 
a sight, of all others, the most unwelcome, 
At an early stage of the meeting, three men 
drove up to the village hotel, and giving 
their carriage in charge of a servant, re. 
paired immediately to Deacon Burton's, 
Finding none at home, they directed their 
course to the house of the magistrate, a- 
round which they observed a large collection 
of people. Obtaining a vague account of 
what was going forward, they entered the 
room unobserved, and listened with intense 
interest to the harangue of Fagan. One of 
them was several times on the point of rush. 
ing forwars, but was restrained by the other 
two. It was one of these strangers that met 
the eys of Carter. At the sight of him, the 
reverend agent’s face became pale and 
livid, and seizing his hat he made a rush for 
the door. The stranger had watched his 
motions, and springing forward, seized him 
by the collar. A scene of confusion and 
tumult followed, and Miss Calvert fainted, 

When she awoke to consciousness, she 
found herself in the arms or her father, and 
the Rev. Dr. H., the pastor of the Presby- 
terian church, of St. Louis, standing by her 
side. Carter was a prisoner, and had already 
been honored with a heavy pair of handcuffs, 

Dr. H., whose name was known and hon 
ored in every hamlet and town of Massa- 
chusetts, had been settled for the last two 
years over a church in St. Louis. Being 
called to attend a convention in Boston, he 
easily persuaded his friend and brother, Co 
lonel Calvert, to accompany him. A few 
hours before, they had been joined by a po 
lice officer who had long been on the track 
of Carter. The latter gentleman was one 
of the gang of the celebrated Murrell. He 
had broken from jail in St. Louis, to whieh 
he had been committed on a charge of high 
way robbery. Taking advantage of the 
excitement against the Catholics, he was 
practicing his arts ata distance from his 
former haunts, under a new disguise. The 
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proverbial shrewdness of the New England 
people in detecting impostors, was laid 
asleep by their zeal against the Catholies,and 
fora long time, this villain and his associ- 
ates drew large sums from them, to build up 
a college that had no existence. Embold- 
ened by the creduilty of the public, Carter 
relaxed, in his caution till the police had 
obtained intelligence of his field of operation. 

The shame and mortification of the vil- 
lagers was intense, but more was in reserve. 
Col. Calvert having learnt how deeply his 
daughter was implicated, requested the peo- 
ple to stop. He expressed a determination 
not to leave the house till the whole affair 
was adjusted. The Deacon, fearful that 
some one else might give a history of the 
affair in darker colors than he could wish, 
arose and related the story of the principal 
events of this narrative. Though he gave 
itas favorably as possible for himself and 
neighbors, enough was told to excite the in- 
dignation of Col. Calvert. The Deacon 
apologized for the treatment Mary had re- 
ceived, and assigned the arts of Carter and 
the circumstance of her being a Catholic, in 
extenuation. 

It was some time before Dr. H. could re- 
cover from his astonishment. “ Catholic !” 
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Language is inadequate to convey any 
but an imperfect idea of the shame, mortifi- 
cation and regret of the villagers. Even 
Thompson, with all his effrontery, could not 
hold up his head. They bore in silence the 
remarks of Dr. H., in which he exhorted 
them hereafter to exhibit less zeal, and more 
charity. He did not spare them, but exhib- 
ited their conduct in its true light. When 
he had closed, Col. Calvert, taking the arm 
of his daughter, and beckoning to Sedley 
and Dr. H., led the way to the hotel, leaving 
the people to digest theirown shame. No 
one had courage to invite them to their 
houses, or confidence enough to offer a word 
of reconciliation. 

Arrived at the hotel, Mary sought the ear- 
liest opportunity of acquainting her father 
with the state of her heart, and the pecuni- 
ary assistance she had rendered Sedley. 


_ Both were warmly approved. Sedley was 
' invited by Col, Calvert to a private inter- 


view. When he again regaine1 Mary, his 
countenance gave traces of recent tears, but 
they were tears of gratitude. Mr. Calvert 
provided munificently for the completion of 
his education. The Irish were not forgotten. 
When Mike Fagan and “ the boys,” saw that 


. their kind benefactress had triumphed, and 


exclaimed he, “ Mary Calvert a Catholic! 
' rent the air with cheers. The citizens 


both she and her father, are Protestants, 
Presbyterians, and members of my own 
church !” 

For more than twenty years Col. Calvert 
had been a Protestant, and Mary in saying 
that she and her father professed the same 


for granted that both were Catholics. Im- 


was under the protection of her father, they 


heard it in shame and silence. Col. Calvert 
now sent to them a large donation for the 
sick. Having despatched a servant to Dea- 
con Burtor’s for the baggage of his daugh- 


_ ter, on its arrival they both departed for Mis- 


pressed with that belief, the Deacon and oth- | 
ers had transformed all her virtues into | 


crimes. 

The money taken from the Deacon was 
the only mystery not yet solved. The rob- 
tery was now charged upon Carter. The 
Deacon reproached him for his villany 
which the latter answered with a sneer. 


money is, for it is in her possession.” The 
conscious guilt of Sarah was painted in 
every feature, and her agitation almost ex- 
cited pity. The Deacon groaned and cov- 
fred his face with his hands. 


(th, was sik porate thet her uncle tock it > souri, and Sedley for Harvard, at which in- 


stitution he graduated, the year following, 
with distinguished honor. 
Sedley is the husband of Mary, and is 


‘ settled in Missouri, where his talents and 
’ piety are highly appreciated. His parents, 
by his bounty, reside near him. Mike Fa- 
: gan has a farm of Sedley’s rent free, and 
' the orphan daughter of widow McCarty, 


, under the patronage of Mrs. Sedley, attends 
“Ask your daughter,” said he, “where\the ; 


school in St. Louis. 
The people of Sunbury profit by the les- 


; son taught them, and there is no place in 
_ New England where an attempt to create an 
- excitement would be more hopeless. Even 


» Deacon Burton has so far overcome his pre- 
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judices, that he has often been seen on ; past experience has vila them the a" 
errands of mercy to the poor Irish atthe ; venly doctrine of charity towards those who 
Falls. } differ from them in opinion. Firm andun- 

Sarah has never entirely recovered from shaken as they are, in the belief of the Pro 
the ‘disgrace which her conduct so justly | testant creed, they place little value upon 
merited, and in spite of the large estate she » sound doctrine without the practice of chris- 
will inherit, has a fair prospect of single tian virtues. In estimating religious char. 
; 









blessedness. acter they examine the conduct of the pro- 

Sedley and Mary are the benefactors of ; fessor, rather than his creed, and adopt the 
the poor, and exert a powerful influence { unfailing standard, “ by their fruits ye shal] 
upon the minds of allaround them. Their } know them.” 
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The Heart with its mysierious springs, , The Heart! ‘tis like a Bird at morn, a 
So varied, deep and true, Chaunting its blithsome lay, i 






Ts like an instrument, whose strings, Ere Care has touched, or Sorrow torn, 
Stirr’d by each passing Zephyr’s wings, Or Youth’s best impulses are worn 
Make music ever new. Or Hope hath passed away. 









Where’er the thoughtful Spirit turns, And ah, ‘tis like a stricken bird, 
Its similes appear ; é That folds its shading wing 
Yet who the hidden impulse learns, g Above the wound, e’en while is heard 
Of why it loves or why it mourns, ¢ The last and sweetest note e’er poured— 
Why thrills with hope or fear? The requiem proud hearts sing. 






The Heart !—'tis like a Bud in May. 
All wrapped in tender green, 





It gushes forth in early Spring, 
On each fresh breeze that blows, 







With Hope’s glad voice which loves to sing | But opening still from day to day, 
Its welcome to each living thing, ‘ Beneath the Sun’s inviting ray, 
Round which young Fancy glows. § Till biooms the garden Queen. 








Tt murmurs out rich melodies, *Tis full of Hope, ‘tis full of Love, 
‘To Summer’s whispering breath, Till by rough hands ’tis brushed, 
Which tint the cheek, and light the eyes, And then its richest odors prove, 
An dbid all grateful feelings rise, Like incense rising soft above 
To twine Love’s fairy wreath. ; The loveliness thus crushed. 






It sighs beneath the Autumn gale, The Heart!—'tis like a flowing River, 
_ O’er Memory’s perished hours— Of eurrents strong and wide, 
As sweeps the blast o’er flow’ret’s pale, Beneath whose surface rush and quiver, 






When hues depart, and perfumes fuil, Into the dark, the great receiver, 
Which graced the Summer bowers. Which bears them with its tide: 






ru 








It bursts amid rude Winter's storms, Down, down to one unvaried doom, 
In howlings wild and long— One vast unbounded sea ; 

As Disappointment’s ruined forms, As passions, if of light or gloom, 

Which Passions breath no longer warms, ; Still hasten onward to the tomb, 






Stalk by in contrast strong. $ To wait Eternity. 
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ON THE PASSIONS. 





BY WILLIAM BANKS, ES@Q: 
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Tux superiority of the mind will striking- 
\yappear if it be considered, that with few 


ct in all humaw actions.. When a man 
seaks or writes, employs himself in the 


sience, his mind is the agent; he endea- 
vors to produce an effect, or to accomplish 
apurpose, either as it respects himself or 
whers ; and when others engage in similar 
utions, it is equally their intention to affect 


this case his mind is the object. 


> tion is not constant, but periodical, produc- 
’ ing in us an uneasy sensation until we are 
exceptions, it is either the agent or the ob- » 


sated with the object, which they lead us to 
desire. Natural appetites tend merely to 


_ the preservation of life; but by a frequent 
works of art, or in the, investigations of , 


use of things which nature does not require, 


men create in themselves a kind of artificial 
appetites, that, in like manner cause an wn~ 
easy sensation, and a desire te be gratifiedy 


with their peculiar object. Such is an ap- 


_ petite for tobacco, brandy, wine, &c. 


his mind by their performances, so that in | 


The cir- | 


tumstances, or &s they have been termed, | 


te principles of action, by which the mind 
influenced, are various, but may be chiefly 
included in the instincts, the appetites, and 
he passions. 

Instinct is that principle by which every 
wimal of the same species is led, when 
jaced in similar circumstances, to act in 
he same manner with every other of that 
yecies, without any appearance of reason- 
igor of consideration, whether one thing is 
weferable to another; thus every bird makes 
isnest of the same form, of the same kind 
o materials, and in the same kind of situa- 
in, with that of every other bird of its 
own species. 

Man, who justly, though sometimes proud- 
j,denominates himself a rational being, is 
1 some instances influenced by instinct, 

ien reason would come too late to direct 
sconduct. In walking or riding, he loses 
ts balance, and is ready to fall; he imstant- 
Jmakes an effort to regain his equilibrium. 
hstroke is aimed at him, and, without de- 
eration, he raises his arm to protect him- 

“f from danger. In these and similar 
tes men act instinctively. 

The natural appetites are not numerous ; 

nger and ar the chief; their operas « 


Not. I. 


But no principle of action has a more 


powerful influence in promoting the happi- 
ness or misery of man than the passions. 


: What Pope says of seli-love is true of them 
> all: 


PPP OPED PPD ODO 


“ Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul, 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole ; 
Man but for that, no action could attend, 

And but for this were active to no end.” 


Those states of mind, which we term 
the passions, are constantly stimulating us 
to act; and when we examine ourselves 
respecting the motive which, in any in- 
stance, has induced us to make exertion, 
we find it to be our love or hatred, our hope 
or fear, &c. 

What, then, is the nature of the passions 
which are thus active? It cannot have es- 
caped the observation of those who have 
attended to the nature and progress of the 
human mind, that language and opinion re- 
ciprocally affect each other. Those who 
first employed words to express what they 
understood of the manner in which their 
minds were affected by external objects, or 
by surrounding circumstances, seem to have 
beeh incapable of imparting to others this 


knowledge, otherwise than by comparing 
the various states of the incorporeal part of 
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their nature, with the operations of such ! 
dbjects as are made known by the senses; | 
or by applying to these states of mind the » 
very words originally applied to external } 
objects. According to the idea that such 
persons entertained of the similarity be- | 
tween external and internal objects or op- ° 
erations, they would make choice of words; 
and according to the idea that following in- 
quirers might have of the signification of » 
the words thus chosen, they would con- 
sequently be led to think of the internal — 
things to which they were now applied. © 
This will, perhaps, be better understood by ° 
observing, that those who first treated of } 
the nature of the mind, being desirous of 
expressing what they believed to be its , 
state or operation, in forming a notion of | 
‘any external object, when that object was 
not present, and perceiving an analogy be- . 
tween making a representation or image of | 
a thing, and the power which the mind has ; 
of thus forming a notion, employed the word } 
idea for this purpose; and as this word | 
originally signified an image, it led succeed- » 
ing inquirers to suppose that images or } 
forms of things really entered the mind, and 
thus gave rise to the numerous absurdities, 
of what has been termed the ideal theory. 
From a similar cause it probably is, that 
men in general seem to think, and certainly 
speak of the passions, as if each passion 
had a separate existence, and as if some 
men had a greater number than others. 
Yet, if the mind is one and indivisible, as 
will be admitted, this view must appear ex- 
tremely absurd. Let it be remembered, 
then, that by the term passion, I wish noth- 
ing more to be understood, than a different 
state of the mind, resulting from the manner 
in which it is affected by external objects, 
actions, or events, or by the views that an 
individual takes of his own conduct, or of | 
that of others. It is, in short, merely a suse 
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ceptibility which the mind possesses, of ° 


being actuated differently by different cir- . 
cumstances; and according to the variety | 
of ways, in which it may be affected, may 
be estimated the number of the passions. 
Numerous as are the states of the mind, 
to which the term passion is thus applied, it 


is common with writers on the subject, to . 
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» ble effect on the body, particularly op 
: countenance, and where te great degr 
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consider them all as either benevolent or 

malevolent, according as they lead the 

individual, in whom they appear, to act for 

the benefit or injury of others. | 
Though for wise purposes, the mind of ( 

man is so constituted,as to be affected by 






surrounding objects and passing events, and I 
consequently he approves or disapproves, a 
has likings or aversions, these states of ¢ 
mind, or as they are generally named, pas- p 
sions, may be indulged or gratified to ex- s 
cess, and thus produce effects contrary to W 
the intention of nature. This circum m 
stance gives rise to another view of the €4 
passions, and has induced some to speak of “] 
them as primary and secondary ; or, such bs 
as originally belong to our nature, and such or 
as are derived from those that originally be- th 
long to it, by cherishing or indulging them ny 
in an immoderate degree. But a multipli- len 
city of divisions and sub-divisions is always ' 
perplexing, and ought to be avoided wher a 
it is possible; and to me it appears much F 
more simple to consider the passions, as BB coy; 
stated above, as being merely different poet 
modes or degrees, in which the same ind J pose 
vidual mind is affected, than a numberof I pect 
things independent of each other. In com I 4st} 
firmation of this view, I appeal to every HF catio 
man’s experience, whether it is not still the it ma 
same sentient and intellectual part of his pecu! 
being that is moved—whether he loves # Th 
hates, hopes, or fears, is joyful or sorrowftl, & datioy 
pleased or angry. a regan 

The different states of feeling in which such 
the mind may exist, with regard to extemal & obser, 
objects, may vary in their intensity, or i more 
the time of their duration. To expresstht lf by fro 
variety we employ the terms passion, emo this yy 
tion, and affection. 

Passion is generally used to denote tl 
highest degree of any feeling, -and is for t 
most part the effect of something sudden 
presented tothe mind, calculated materi 
to benefit, or injure the individual to 
it happens. Emotion implies an infen 
degree of excitement. Neither of them ‘ey 
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of long continuance; both produce a¥ 








precision is required, the words passion 
emotion are used synonymously. Affe 
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expresses a permanent state of the mind, at 






























jeast in so far, that whenever the object 
: which causes it is either present or remem- 
bered, it is again produced, and may thus be 
of continued as long as existence. 
y Agreeably to the preceding statement, all 
d men must be capable of being influenced in 
. a similar manner, when placed in similar 
of circumstances; or in other words,must have 
* passions of the same kind, and of these the 
ie same number. But it is obvious, that even 
to when placed in similar ‘tireumstances, the 
= minds of all men are hot affected in an 
the equal degree. 
k of “But not alike to every mortal eye 
such Jsthis great scene unveiled. Forsince the claims 
such Of social life, to different labors urge 
y be- The active powers of man; with wise intent 
hem The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
tipli Imprints a different bias, and to each 
rm Decrees its province in the common toil.” 
vhere 
much For this difference it is difficult to ac- 
ns, % MH count, otherwise than by admitting what the 
ferent # poet suggests in these lines, that forthe pur- 
e inde H yosesof general good, the Creator gives a 
iberof HF peculiar bias to every individual mind ; or, 
in com HH as the senses are the medium of communi- 
| every cation between the mind and eternal objects, 
still the  itmay be in a great measure owirz to the 
_ of his % peculiar organization of the individual. 
jovesa® = ©The difference here noticed, lays the foun- 
rrowiw, @ dation for individual character; but even in 
regard to what is termed passion, there is 
» whieh such a thing as national character. We 
exter! § observe, in the same country, some persons 
ty, or it more easily made angry than others ; and 
press tit ® by frequently indulging or giving way to 


ion, emt this unpleasant feeling, it becomes in some 
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degree habitual, so that they are generally 
distinguished by the appellation of irritable 
beings ;°@ similar difference is perceptible 
in nations not with regard to anger alone, 
but also with regard to other passions. In 
individuals, these differences are, for the 
most part, ascribed toa different organiza- 
tion; and in nations, to climate; bat per- 
haps we should be nearer the truth, were 
we in both cases to ascribe them to moral, 
rather than to physical causes. © Education, 
it is well known, produces differences 
discernible among men; and to this it is 
owing, more than we are aware, that there 
is so great a difference as it respects the 
passions, both in individuals and national 
character. By edueation, however, is not 
meant merely what is learned from tutors 
or books, but every thing learned by obser- 
vation, experience, and imitation of others. 
In forming national character, this last 
principle is more powerful than any other ; 
and when any particular feeling, or state of 
mind is frequently exhibited, it is from the 
sympathies of human nature, apt to produce 
on those who behold it a similar effect. If 
achild is accustomed to see his parents and 
those about him revengeful, and if revenge, 
when it appears, is not checked in himself, 
is not this feeling or state of mind likely to 
become predominant in his conduct? and 
will not tae same thing happen in regard to 
other passions of a similar kind ? 


‘“<°T is granted, and no plainer truth appears, 
Our most important are our earliest years ; 
The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 











And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue 





That education gives her, false or true.” 





A certain clergyman, a great advocate for 

ace 0% the cause of temperance, in order to induce 

his hearers to become total abstainers, pro- 

mised that he would marry all teetotallers, 

passion christen their children, and bury them all 
feel ithout asking a dime. 
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Sir Matthew Hale says, “ Be careful not 
to interrupt another when he is speaking ; 
hear him out and you will understand him 
better, and will be able to give him the bet- 
ter answer.” 
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HANNAH MORE AND MDE. DE STAEL, 


Ev#ry age has had its great men—great 
in goodness and truth; and every age, too, 
had its master-spirits of wickedness, that 
have scattered error and desolation abroad, 
some of whem have turned the place that 
bloomed with the beauty of Eden to a how- 
ling waste, as if the sweep of a tornado had 
passed over it, or the breath of the deadly 
simoom. 

The same, on a les# imposing scale, is 
true of woman. While every age has fur- 
nished illustrious examples of true great- 
ness in woman, every age has also instances 
of the most lamentable waste of mind, or 
unsanctified intellectual greatness, Every 
being has somewhat in his character of the 
elements of real greatness. The propor- 
tion in which these elements combine, and 
the circumstances which modify them du- 
ring the changes through which character 
passes to its full formation, are all that 
makes the difference. 

Hannah More and Mde. De Stael acted ar’ 
important part inthe great drama of human 
life. One felt that to act well her part, was 
necessary to the perfection of the scene in 


which she was to appear, and which had , 


some unknown, but real and close eonnec- 
tion with the grand coming scene conceal- 
ed behind the curtain; the other acted for 
effect, to make an impression, regardless 
whether the tendency of such impression 
was to elevate or depress the soul. 


Se Ow 


Hannah More felt that life wasa relative | 


existence, and thet its value and importance 


consisted in its relation te eternity ; neither — 


did she look at the eternity of human exis- 
tence, in the abstract sense, which could give 
but a faint impression of the number and 
vastness of the relations of the present life ; 
but her conception of life was formed under 


the conviction of the truth, thet thecharac- | 


ter in the present state is, as it were, a great 
centre of radiation, and that all the influ- 
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itself—aye, parts of itself—each of which 9 th 
is a living, moving, acting spirit, meeting bo 
continually, and affecting other spirits— he 
either to pour darkness on their downward the 
course, or to bless by gilding their upward tai 
pathway, and by kindling a heavenly radi § ‘he 
ance around them, that shall shine more apd tot 


more unto the perfect day, and be reflected 
back from innumerable points to the ceptre 










from which they raifiated, so that the whele Pt 
soul shall be fullof light. And this is truth, °° 
It is a Jaw, that the soul which shutsw § “9 
itself in itself, likea light in a metallic um, upo 
and casts no light on approaching yeanm, @ ¢¢! 
will meet them in a starless night; whik § %e@ 
the soul whose life is one continued blageof BH 2 
love, sees in perspective ages myriads of @ te 
other spirits shining like suns by the borrow J 4 
ed light of itsown effulgence. song 
With these views Hannah More marke § ‘ies 
out her course, feeling that every act and the fi 
event was a link in the great chain reach "0g 
ing back to the fallof man, and forwante § Te 
his final redemption ; and her life wass ™ ling 
thread of golden light, and the running sands @ with 
; of her glass were assiduously numbered, she 
and turned to the best possible account, world 
But Mde. De Stael—she seems never 
have thought, that upon every momento 
life an eternity is dependent—that every 
' moment of life is an instrament by whic 
, an eternity of happiness may be secured « 
: lost. She seems to have forgotten that But 
her life she held a fearful, and at the sam J ropiy, 
’ time a priceless possession, and that He happin 
gave it, with the rich stores of mind in wor 
: held in trust, would demand an account ff the sj] 
her stewardship. While we look upon Har§ mount; 
' nah More as a polar star, shining with quick 
steady unchanging light in the literary heeg ber lips 
, vens, showing the youthful, unskilled she say 
mariner the direction in which her barque'™§ cup, to, 
driven, and how to swing her sails, to@§ she say 
cape the reefs and sand-banks that lie in @@ bright 
passage to the highlands of intellectual a heard a 


ences of all its actions are deathless as ; 
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mora] excellence—we must regard Mde. De , 
Stael, as a brilliant meteor, which flashes for 
alittle time, dazzles to blindness and disap- 
pears, leaving the weary, storm-tossed mari- 
ner in greater darkness than before. 

While the voice of Mde. DeStael was 
seidom heard beyond the silken drapery of 
the rich saloon, or the cabinet, or her own 
poudoir, the words of Hannah More were 
heard as often in the lowliest cottage as in 
the halls of cedar; she opened the foun- 
tains of health to the sick, instruction to 
the ignorant, truth to the erring, and hope 
tothe stricken heart. 

While one, with impetuous, eagle flight, 
sought the highest point of honor as her 
prize, and to be the gaze and admiration of 
succeeding ages, the other passed beyond 
the fame of earthly glory, and fixed her eye 
won @ master prize, far in the distance, 
even at the end of life, towards which she 
steadily and untiringly moved, scorning to 
turn aside for any earthly good, or to grasp 
the trifles which involved princes, kings 
and nations, in continual competition. She 
sought that crown of unfading glory in the 
skies, that harp of gold, from whose strings 
the fingers of discord have pressed no jar- 
ring vibrations. 

To one, Fame had a voice, “ whose thril- 
ling tone could bid each life-pulse beat” 
with a swifter, stronger throb; and when 
she heard the plaudits of a wondering 
world, she sang 


“'Fhou hast a charmed cup, O Fame, 
A draught that mantles high, 

And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality.” 


But the other, though she merited and 
received the plaudits of a world, sought her 
happiness upon her own quiet hearth-stone, 
in words of home-born love. She had heard 
the silvery voice of Fame floating over 
mountains and waters, and had seen its 
quick gleaming eye; and held its chalice to 
her lips, and had turned away from al!; for 
the saw that whoever took a draught of its 
cup, took many drops of untold bitterness ; 
the saw that dark clouds lay behind the 
bright coruscations of its sky; and she 
heard a sorrowing echo borne upon the next 
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zephyr that followed its clarion-cal! to 
earthly immortality. And she said as she 
turned away, 


** A hollow sound is in thy song, 
A mockery in thine eye, 

To the sick heart that doth but long 
For aid, for sympathy— 

For kindly looks to cheer it on, 

And tender accents that ave gone.” 


She disregarded the allurements of fame, 
not only because it brought no real happi- 
-hess, but because a voice had commanded 
to seek not the honor which cometh from 
men; and to obey that voice was elernal 
life. 

While one would sooner have rushed into 
the embrace of death, than to have seen the 
laurel wreath, which was to her the most 
resplendent gift of Heaven, laid upon a 
rival brow, the other humbly kissed the 
hard brown hand of the peasant girl, who 
gave with the beaming eye of kindness 
even the soiled and faded flower which she 
had worn in her sash through all the labors 
of theday. The character and career of 
Mde. De Stael afford some lessons of emu- 
lation, but they have also lessons of strong 
and imperative caution. She stood on an 
eminence in literature, in consequence of 
her genius and circumstances, that few 
female minds can hope to attain, under the 
present state of things; but an eminence 
surrounded with dangers—dangers from 
which every female should shrink with 
trembling. She was a most extraordinary 
and brilliant woman. Perhaps there is 
nothing more complimentary to her intel- 
lectual power and greatness, than the fact, 
that she made one of the boldest and most 
ambitious men that ever lived, Napoleon, 
afraid of her. 

Oh! who would have such a character ? 
Who would not rather be known to an ob- 
scure and humble few, and loved and es- 
teemed in that little circle, than to have her 
name known to the ends of the earth, as a 
terror to the most terrific of men? Who 
would not rather cherish those softer, gent- 
ler feminine traits, which grace the writings 
and life of Hannah More? that character 
which finds delight ina sunrise or in a sum- 
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mer shower, in the opening buds of Spring, 
or the changing hues of Autumn, in the 
leaping brooks and singing birds, and all the 
simple, joyous melodies of nature, in har- 
mony with which the universe itself moves 
on? 

Mde. De Stael certainly exhibits a great 
deficiency in those qualities which charac- 
terize a true woman, and her great mental 
strength and power cannot compensate for 
the want of these. It is said of her, “ Had 
Mde. De Stael been more fortunate in do- 
mestic life, she would have been less exclu- 
sively devoted to literature, and would have 
sought for happiness in the true destiny of 
a woman.” 

Although little is known of her domestic 
troubles, while they excite a sympathy for 
her, the fact that they were a snare and 
temptation, should put those upon their 
guard who have the slightest tincture of he- 
reditary or constitutional ambition. 
too often the case, that a secret desire for 
literary fame is the first cause of domestie 
troubles, and afterwards the troubles become 
the assigned or imagined cause of a thirst 
for distinction. But whatever may have 
been the cause, it seems evident that Mde. 
De Stael was under the sway of ambition— 


» 


an insatiable and masculine ambition. This” 


is seen in all her works ; in her attempts to 
discuss great and difficult questions, and in 
her freedom to give her opinion in matters 
of great moment, with but a very superficial 
knowledge of them, for which she was se- 
verely criticised by all the Germanscholars ; 
in her affectation of the German style, for 
which she was reproached by French crit- 
ics; in her attempts to establish a new poli- 
tical philosophy, which caused dissatisfac- 
tion and dislike, both among the republicans 
and royalists. It is also seen in her efforts 
to revive an old system of moral philosophy, 
in which she violently attacks the doctrine 
of utility, and advocates that of sympathy as 
the foundation of virtue. It is also seen in 
the fact, that she could reason upon politics 
with greater freedom and ability than upon 
any other branch of philosophy. 

It was not so with Hannah More. Her 
richest reasonings were of ‘nature’s facts 
and laws,” and she felt that those “ price- 
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less lessons of philosophy, which cre 
every leaf and rain-drop, every flower an 
snow-flake, are of infinitely more value 
the fine reflective spirit of woman, than th 
coarse and chafing armor of philosophi 
combatants.” And Mde. De Stael seem 
at times, to have had enough of the woms 
revived in her, to feel it too; for she says 
“ Most women whose superior faculties ha 
inspired them with a desire of renown, 
semble Hermina clad in warlike armor : th 
warriors see the helmet, the lance, the glit 
tering plume; expecting to meet with equ 
strength, they attack violently, and the f 
blow reaches the heart.” ‘True, indeed, 
reaches the heart. Would that every won 
could know how many women’s hearts ha 
been riven and torn by this unequal cont 
—by occupying a place which woman ¢ 
not, from the very nature of her constitutic 
occupy, but at the expense of those numbe 
less sources of happiness which God 
opened to her only in domestic life. 
good of the world seems never to have b 
her motive, or to have formed any part of behage 
plan. The whole power of her mind see 
to have been directed to the single and 
picable purpose of establishing for herself 
great name. One of her reviewers 
“Few books in modern times, which 
not practical, nor scientific, nor directly 
servient to the comforts of man, and 
purposes of society, have been read soe 
ly and universally and known so far as hers.74) 
Look at the words he uses—* not practical) 
nor scientific, nor subservient to the comfe 
of man.” For what then did she write 
To be useful? The same reviewer 
“The moral in some of her works has b 
regarded as loose, and in aii as borderir 
extravagance and mysticism.” Another say#j 
of her works, “ Their morality is, or rathety 
is not, very questionable.” Another, “ 
subject of religion is introduced in 
works rather for effect, than with the inten 
tion of exciting a lively and practical belie 
in its great truths.” And all the knowlg) 
facts in her case seem to favor the justice 
these opinions. It is related, by a cotempay 
rary and friend of Mde. De Stael, that upa 

one occasion having gone with the beautl 
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Mde. Recamier, on a pleasure excursion¢ 






























Sivce the application of steam to pur- 
poses of works of utility, a thousand vaga- 
ries,—each one no doubt practicable in their 
every manifestation of conception,—have 
erisen in the minds of men, to the improve- 
ment of mechanics, and to saving of labor. 
{mprovement follows improvement so fast, 
that it is almost impossible for the mind to 
keep pace with the wonderful inventions 
that are constantly crowding themselves 
upon us. ‘The rude skeleton of some great 
' design, where the thought was but half con- 
ceived in its birth, that stands before us to- 
day, in wonderment at its conception, on 
® tomorow falls before some greater design, 
D> in whose birth some“{rasser vonception is 
visible, and in whose proportions finer ar- 
tistical skill is discovered. From improve- 
ment to improvement so rapidly are we 
hurried, that it is scarcely possible with the 
senses which we are endowed, to discern 
the many that are going on. The piastic 
mind of Fulton, adapted steam to its uses, 
and accomplished for his countrymen, much 
that will be of lasting utility to the world. 
As the work was finished, there came trea- 
ling in his footsteps Professor Morse, with 
subtle fiuid in his hands, in whose essence 
there was much more of vitality, and in 
whose velocity existed the rapidity of 
hought. 
This latter instrument in the hands of an 
ntelligent people, is effecting many changes 
nold time things,—things long endeared 
0 us by custom, and loved for the sake of 
having been with us so long. We feel un- 
villing to give up these heir-looms of our 
ation, these household gods of our people, 
cotempoml (amet others that we know but little about, 


hat Wy nd which are not endeared to us by associ- 
beautil ion. Yet it must be so. Our old gods so 
ursion olf (2g identified with our very being must 
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THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH VERSUS CHEAP POSTAGE. 


BY JOHN TOMLIN. 


give way to the new ones that science has 
created. This is but the birth-right of sci- 
ence, to encroach on the habitations of igno- 
rance and superstition. This is but her 
destiny,—and it is as impossible to check 
her progress, as itis to allay by human 
force, the storm in the tempest. Her way 
is onward,—and like the millenium of 
man’s joys, it knows no barrier in its pro- 
gress, and feels no discomfiture in opposi- 
tion. 

In the good old times,—at least the times 
that were a hundred years ago, the busy 
housewife plied her shuttle to the weaving 
of the curious web, out of which the good: 
lord’s clothes were made,—his Sunday suit. 
but times have changed since, and the 
good housewife of the olden time, that stay- 
ed at home and mended clothes, has been 
metamorphosed into the modern lady whose 


sweet refinement disdains the use of her 


mother’s tongue, and estimates her worth, 
in an inverse ratio to her usefulness. The 


stately factory that stands beside yon little 
village, has within itself a thousand looms,. 


whose machinery each, is directed by a sin- 


gle thought of the mind. The ten thousand 
laborers that used to perform this work are’ 
now standing by, vicious from idleness, and’ 


unhappy for the want of employment. 


But the magnetic telegragh, that won-- 
derful engine in the transmission of thought,- 
has made its change as effectual, in Uncle’ 
Sam’s department of post office arrange- 
ments, as steam has ever done in the pro-- 
pulsion of boats. Who ever heard of the 
reduction of postal rates previous to the’ 
magic influence of professor Morse’s mag- 
netic wires on the nerves of our members’ 
of Congress. No one I venture tosay. In’ 


yankeedom a sympathy for economy, may 
have made the nation indulge a hope, that 
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necessity for a reduction in the rates of 
postage. But south of the Potomac nothing 


of the kind had arisen even to fructify any | 


thought that might have then been in em- 
pryo. The following introductory remarks 
were prepared explanatory of a conversa- 
tion I recently overheard between a cou- 
ple of stage drivers. The night was a bit- 
ter cold one,—and Smith and Moore, the dri- 
vers in question, over their glasses of toddy, 
the first having just come in with the mail, 
and the other preparing to start out with it, 
were discusssing the late post oilice reform. 

Smith—Do you think Moore, that the 
Telegraphic Despatch, that I hear so much 
talk about, has been the cause of making 
postage so cheap ? 

Moore.—What is that Smith ? 

Smith—Why hav’nt you heard? It is 
a messenger that travels on wires, that Cave 
Johnson sent out to Louisville with all of 
the valuable letters. 

Moore.—Oh ! hush! Who ever heard 
of a mail boy travelling on wires before ? 

Smith.— Tis nevertheless true,—and I'll 
tell you what it is, that the invenffon is a 
plan of the Postmaster General to reduce 
the wages of stage contractors,—and then 
the drivers’ wages will have to come down 
too. It was no longer than yesterday that 
Bowman our agent, told me he would have 
to reduce our wages. 
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Moore.—Then let him do it,—and he 
will have to get some one else to drive the 
stage from here to Medon. But why do 
they send all the valuable letters by the 
Telegraphic Despatch ? 

Smith.—Because the Telegraphic De. 
spatch comes on wires. Don’t you see the 
reason of it? 

Moore.—No ! I do not. 

Smith.—Then I will explain. Cave John 
son having only two or three despatches of 
this kind in the United States, is very wil 
ling to give a good price to the person that 
will undertake the carrying of the valuable 
letters, whereas the stage routes are so ni- 
merous, that if he was to give them alla 
fair price for the services rendered, Unck 
Sam’s pocket would be very light at the enl 
of the year. It is done to make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer. 

Moore.—If this be the case Smith, then 
I hope that every boy that rides these wires 


with the mail, may be tripped up by them, 
> and fall and break their necks. 


Smith.—God grant it. 

The hour had now arrived for the depar 
ture of the mail, and having finished eat 
their glass of whisky toddy, our two drives 
adjourned sine die, to cogitate on the inju- 
tice of our government in the patronaged 
monopolies, 

Jackson, Tenn., Dec. 15, 1847. 





SONNET TO CHARITY. 


INSCRIBED TO THE VICTIMS OF LATE FANCY FAIR. 





BY GEORGE WYNDHAM, 


ESQ. 





Sweet Charity, that, in these latter days, 
Without some slight of hand canst not do good, 
Just as Miss Truth, when anxious to be woo'd, 
Of Mother Fiction borrows gown and stays, 
Think not I rudely blame thy modern ways, 
And witching priestesses, a playful brood, 
Fair swindlers that will sell a chip of wood 





For two gold eagles: thus the dears appraise. 
Thy pretty shifts the plundered wight applauds 
Thou holy thief, the orphan’s thrifty nurse— 
Till duly cozened by thy pious frauds, 
I ne’er could understand how wondrous wise 
The bard, who sung, in paradoxal verse, 

The pleasure that in being cheated lies. 
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One of the most accomplished classical 
scholars of the last century was born in 
Louisiana, and his own know him not. The 
name of Viel is, here, in the land of his 
birth, a strange sound. This, assuredly, is 
not as it should be. ‘The mother, more than 
strangers, should hold the merit of her sons 
in pious remembrance. We now offer our 
feeble aid towards the reparation of this 
wrong. To rescue from oblivion at home 
the memory of one who deserved well of 
classical literature, is the object of the pre- 
sent paper. We shall also give a short ac- 
count of Viel’s chief performance, his trans- 
lation of Archbishop Fénélon’s, Telema- 
chus into Latin hexameters. 

Etienne Bernard Viel* was born at New 
Orleans, October 31, 1736. His father 
was a surgeon of high reputation, who cor- 
responded with the Paris Academy of Sci- 
ences, and discovered the vegetable wax 
of the myrica cerifera. Young Viel was 
sent to the French capital for his education. 
At an early age, he became a member of 
the community of the Fathers of the Ora- 
tory. This celebrated order, founded in 
1611, has numbered among its members the 
philosopher Malebranche, the Orientalist 
Morin, the critic and theologian Richard 
Simon, the historian Hénault, and the great 
pulpit orator Massillon. Viel had been 
teaching rhetoric for several years with 
great success, when he was appointed High 
Prefeet—Grand Préfet—in the renowned 
Juilly College, which is in the small town 
of Juilly, about forty-five miles from Paris. 


ee 


* For many of these iculars, we are indebt- 
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td to the Kindness of Mons. Didier Dreux, and } 
Mons. Fortier, of New Orleans. : 
Vor. I. 8 












In this office, he had the management of 
more than three hundred and fifty students. 
No man, perhaps, ever possessed, in a high= 
er degree, the talent of governing youth: 
A proof of his signal ability was that his 
warmest and most devoted friends were those 
who had been brought up under his care, 
The chief occupation of his leisure hours 
was the composition of Latin verse, an acs 
complishment which, to ust the words of an 
American scholar, “forms decidedly the 
truest and most enduring ornament of clas- 
sical education.” 

In 1791, when the Constitution Civile du 
Clergé broke up fora time thé Roman Ca« 
tholic priesthood in France, Viel returned 
to Louisiana, leaving his Latin metrical 
translation of Telemachus in the hands of a 
friend. During his absence, in 1808, six of 
his old pupils printed and published it in 
Paris, with the title Telemachiados Libri 
XXIV. One of the six was Antoine Vin- 
cent Arnault, of the French Academy, au- 
thor of several tragediés of great merit ; 
another was Eusébe Salverte, author of mas 
ny works, the best known of which is that 
on the Occult Sciences. Some time after 
1808—-we have not been able to ascertain 
when—Viel went back to France, where he 
received many marks of distinction from 
the emperor Napoleon. He gave to the 
public a new and revised edition of his Tele- 
machus, and a volume entitled Miscellanea 
Latino-Gallica, which, with other interest- 
ing matter, contains an ingenious interpre- 
tation of Horace’s Art of Poetry, and a 
translation into Latin hexameters of the 8th 
book of Voltaire’s Henriad. He died at 
Juilly, December 16, 1821, and was buried 
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there. Viel was rigidly temperate, and, 
though a hard student, preserved his health 
till the hour when he cropped into the grave, 
as the ripe fruit drops from the tree. He 


; the penultimate of Aristodemus. 


was of a most amiable temper; and gaveno | 
small portion of his time toacts of kindness « 


and affection. A liberal fund of wit, sweet- 
ened by good nature and cheerfulness, made 
him avery entertaining companion. 

The translation of Telemachus received, 


" as soon as it appeared, the sanction of high 
critical authority. N. E. Lemaire, Profes- * 


sor of Latin Poetry in the Parisian Faculty 
of Letters, and editor of the splendid col- 
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10th, he shortens the first syllable of Pisis. 


tratus, though he makes it long in many 
other passages. In book 6th, he shortens 
In book 
20th, he lengthens the antepenultimate of 
Demophantes, and shortens the penultimate 
of Arisiogiton. In book 20th, we also have 


> Echinadon una, where the termination of 
} the Greek genitive plural is most unae- 


—— 


lection of the Latin Classics inone hundred | 


and forty-two octavo volumes, reviewed | 
' mame Aristoleus, from the Attic form of 


Viel’s work in one of the public prints of 


1808, and spoke of it inthe following terms: ° 


“ Mr. Viel’s translation is worthy of the ori- 
ginal. Turns of phrase, periods, descrip- 
tions, metaphors, comparisons, everything is 
transfused in a manner so lively and stri- 
king that we think we hear Fenelon him- 
self. We have, in this translation, the 
same strength, the same dignity, the same 
mellowness, the same severity of taste.” 
To this encomium we give our hearty con- 
currence. We feel, however, compelled to 
say that, with respect to certain metrical 
canons, the learned translator is rather 
latitudinarian. For instance, he appears 
unacquainted with the rule that a short 
vowel cannot remain short when followed 
by sc, sm, sp, sq, st. (See Anthon’s Pro- 
sody, Sect. VII.) By English and Ameri- 
can scholars this is called Dawes’s Canon, 
from its having been fully set forth by 
Dawes. But we will remark, by the way, 
that Gerard Vossius was aware of the rule, 
as appears by his Aristarchus, published in 
1635. Let us note a few of Viel’s trans- 
gressions. We have aurea sceptra in book 
Ist, in book 2d, and in book 4th. We find 
simplice spectantum and sacra sciet in book 
Ist ; tumque scias in book 2d; pondere ster- 
nitur in book 3d; spectacula seenae in book 
5th; nate scias in book 15th; Babylonia 
scepira in book 18th. Viel also takes con- 
siderable liberties with proper names. In 


book 5th, he shortens the antepenultimate | 


of Sophronymus and of Hazael. In book 








countably shortened. For Sophronymus, 
Pisistratus and Hazael, there is no excuse, 
As for the other three names, they cannot 
find a seat in an hexameter. What, then, 
was to be done? The translator ought to 
have changed or modified them. He might 
have converted Aristodemus ints the kindred 


Aristolaus; the second, third and fourth 
syllables would have formed a dactyl. De 
mophantes might have made way for Demo 
phanes, the first three syllables of which 
form a dactyl. As much may be said of 
Ctesilaus in book 20th. The first syllable 
of that word is made short by Viel. He 
should have made it long, and have obtaix 
ed a dacty] in the first three syllables by the 
Attic form Ctesileus. These are decidedly 
blemishes ; but, in so long a work, occasion 
al nodding has ever been allowed. 

To give the reader some idea of this per- 
formance, we extract the first thirty lines of 
book the fourth. They may be taken asa 
fair sample of the whole - 


Hactenns arrectos vultus immota Calypso, 
Dum sua Telemachus memoraret fata, suosque 
Tot rerum casus, ad blandae munera noctis 
Talibus invitat sic interfata loquentem : 

Nunc age : Tempus, ait, tantis perfuncte periclis, 
Otia te poscunt; respondent omnia yotis, 
Omnia tuta tibi- Nunc ergo exporrige frontem 
Securus, donigque deum presentibus adsis. 
Aurora e0os roseis cum erastina postes 
Extulerit digitis, surgens et ab equore Titan 
Rite diem stellis accenderit igne fugatis, 

Fas erit, o juvenis, tua fata retexere fando. 
Par tibi non animus fuit et sapientia patris: 
Non ipsi virtute pares et viribus equi 

Hectoris Aacides vietor, regressus ab Orco, 
Vel Theseus, fortisre mann Tirynthius heros 
Monstrerum domitur, debellatorque ferarum. 
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Sommus et alta quies properet tibi tempora , 


noctis. 
At quam tarda fluent ingrataque, dum mihi 
vultus 
Absentis nimium vocesque haurire licebit, 
Atque andire novos, notosque reposcere casus! 
], tecumque tibi coelestum numine Mentor 
Redditus, i, juvenis, studii pars maxima nostri ; 
En secreta tibi parat hec spelunca quietem. 
Fundens, oro, tibi bene grata papavera Morpheus 
Temporibus fessos divinam inspiret in artus 
Ambrosiam, mittatque leves tibi somnia formas, 
Te circum que leta volent, et imagine dulci 
Exhilarent sensus ; procul hinc et tristia pellant 
Queque immaturos possint abrumpere somnos. 


— 


There are two translations of Telema- 


» chus into Latin verse prior to Viel’s. The 
, first, anonymous, was printed at Berlin, in 


. Prussia, in 1743. The second, by Jos. Cl. 


; Destouches, was printed at Atgsburg, in 





Bavaria, in 1764. In them, we should in 


; vain look for fidelity or elegance. It is cer- 


tain that Viel was not acquainted with 
either translation. There is a pretty good 
metrical translation of the first book, by 


; Mons. de Bologne, of Martinique, printed 


at the end of a volume of French poetry, in 
1758, and dedicated to Cardinal Quirini. 





ODE AND PALINODE, 


BY ERASTUS EVERETT, A. M. 


EsrLaNnaDE Street, January, 1848. 
Dr. MacauLay— 


which is a parody of it, both being in the 
form of a goblet. 

The species of poetry to which this be- 
longs had its rise among the Alexandrine 
poets. The invention of it was till recent- 
ly ascribed to Theocritus, but is now gener- 
ally ascribed to Simmias. Concerning this 


which he flourished ranges, according to 


the first, to the beginning of the third cen- 
tury before Christ. The pieces of this kind 
that have come down to us from Simmias, 
are five in number, and have respectively 
the forms of an egg, a pair of wingssan 
axe, a Pandean pipe and an altar. I have 


} these now before me. With the exception 
: of the egg and the pipe, the resemblance is 

Dear Sir: I send you to-day, a jeu @és- § 
prit somewhat unique in its character. It } 
is a bacchic ode followed by a palinode 


certainly very remote if not entirely fanci- 
ful.” The text is very corrupt, and there 
are many different readings, none of which 


, seems very satisfactory. 


Addison has analyzed all of the above 


; pieces and ranks them under the head of 


; False Wit. This criticism seems to me 


somewhat too severe; for if we are to place 


: all this species of poetry, as such, under the 
; head of false wit, we must place the sonnet 
poet so little is known, that the period in { 


if not the Spenserian stanza in the same 


: category. In the sonnet, the difficulties to 
different authorities, from the beginning of | 


? 
> 


be removed are scarcely less than in an ode, 
in which the form of the piece is made to 
represent the object described ; and yet, Boi- 
leau tells us in his Art Poétique, that a fault- 
less sonnet is worth a long poem. The 
sonnet being composed of exactly fourteen 


‘ lines, so arranged that the first eight shall 
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contain but two rhymes, and the last six but 
two more, is exceedingly difficult of con- 
struction. ‘T'he merit consists in entirely re- 
moving the difficulty. Few French and still 
fewer English poets have completely suc- 
ceeded. The sonnet had its origin in Italy 
and no language except the Italian possesses 
a sufficient number of rhymes to construct 
it to advantage. False wit may be attribu- 
ted to Shakspeare, Wordsworth, Bowles 
and Coleridge; for they have not fulfilled 
the conditions of the sonnet; they have de- 
parted from the rules laid down by the Italian 
poets, and their strophes have in them little 
of the sonnet except the name. Keats has 
succeeded better. 

Now, when the difficulties attending the 
construction, of the sonnet, or of the Spen- 


| 
| 


ited 


serian stanza are entirely overcome, the me- 
rit is greatly enhanced; when they are not 
overcome the author is justly censured for 
having gratuitously eneountered enemies too 
powerful forhim. All kinds of verse, from 
the nature of the case. present difficulties, 
Writing in metre is “dancing in chains”, 
Happy is he that can dance gracefully. 

The rule by which we are to judge this 
species of verse is to try it by the ear. If 
there is unity in the plan, propriety in the 
sentiment, terseness in the diction and har. 
mony in the numbers, the attempt has been 
successful. If the eye alone is satisfied the 
merit is of a very low order. 

By these remarks, I do not mean to be 
understood to say that this species of poetry 
is of the highest order or that any poet 


THE BACCHANAL'’S ODE. 


Sweet soother of my cares and cure for all my pains, 
Whether thou mantlest with oe oh treasure 


Or juice from Rhine or brown 


talian plains, 


Thou art a source of purest pleasure. 
When blithe Burns sung his Jeanie’s praise 
And heightened every feature, 


*T was wine inspi 


his lays 


And aided Nature. 


Hail 


sparkling Wine ! 


Far dearer than the Nine. 
‘ll drink again 


I 
My bri 


t Champaign, 


et again ! 
Yet again! 

It inspires my song, 
Makes a short life long 
And a blessing, 

A blessing, 

A blessing. 

Still again 
I'll quaff amain 
With Bacchus’ jolly train, 

all whirl round 


Till the lam 
And, gi 
And 


giddy, giddy, 
quite weal 


e 


To hold my eup 
Or e’en sit up, 
I'm sleepy, sleepy, slee 


And fall benea: 


the table 


Or on the welcome ground, 
And sunk in soft repose, I sleep in peace profound, 
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enone 
should cultivate it exclusively. 
could give no better account of his life than 


would be judged to have made a very small 
contribution to the literature of his country. 
But such amusements are innocent, to say 
the least, and few perhaps, employ their 
“Hours of Idleness” to better purposes. 
Few of the modern poets and none of the 
later poets, I believe, have adopted the species 
of Ode invented by Simmias. Among the 
few that have written something in this kind 
of poetry, is Herbert, who lived in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 
mentioned by Addison, but as that critic 
does not cite any particular example and 


not pronounce upon their merits. The 


aaa nen ee eee 
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He who } 1 





——~ 


most distinguished of this class of writers 


; is Panard, a French poet who wrote in the 
that he had written a representative ode } 


middle of the last century, He wrote one 


,” piece in the form of a flagon and one in the 


form of a wine-glass. ‘Though it is several 
years since I saw them, my recollection of 
them is sufficiently distinct to warrant me 
in saying, that the flagon possesses great 
merit. The glass is very short and has no 
striking beauties. I have mentioned these 


} pieces that the curious may refer to them. 


I ought to say, in justice to myself, that the 


} pieces I have given below are not only not 
He is 3 
> tions of the glass of Panard. They have 
> not a thought in common with it. 

as I have not seen Herbert’s pieces I can- } 


translations, but they are not even imita- 


Very truly yours, 
Erastus Everett. 


THE BACCHANAL’S PALINODE. 


Fell author of my cares and cause of all my pains, 
Whether thou temptest with reg ma s treasure 


Or juice from Rhine or brown 


lian plains, 


Thou po pisonest every source of pleasure. 


When 


urns sung Highland Mary’s praise, 


And colored every feature, 
Wine ne’er inspired his lays 
Or aided Nature. 
No: dearer are the Nine 
Than the most sparkling Wine. 
T’ll ne’er drink again 
That cursed Champaign! 
Ne’er again, 
Ne’er again. 
It hampers my verse, 
It makes life a curse 
And a burden, 
A burden, 
A burden. 
I never again 
Will fever my brain, 
With Bacchus’ swinish train, 
Till the lamps all whirl round 
And giddy, giddy, gy 
And quite unab 
To hold my cup 
Or e’en sit up, 


I'm <2 slee 


And fell 


, sleepy, 
the ta le 


Or on the cold, hard nd, 
And lie in dead oblivion lost and sleep profound. 
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Reaper, hast thou ever been a plaintiff? , stories can you tell me of “ antres vast and 
Hast thou ever been a defendant? Proba- deserts idle”? What simples have you 0 
bly thou hast sometimes stood in the shoes . gathered in your “ fresh woods and pastures P 
of the one, sometimes in the shoes of the ; new”? Ig 
other. If, as yet, neither of these moving P.—You know, my dear fellow, that! tl 
accidents hath befallen thee, depend upon it, { deal much more with the quid quid agunt 
it will come upon thee sooner or later. In } homines. Two months ago, just for the y 
these bustling democracies, “Tis destiny ; wearing out of an hour, I visited the Mam. E 
unshunnable as death.” ‘Therefore, thou ;{ moth anire. As for the many simpletons | T 
must needs feel some interest in this our } met with, I left them in their native soil. H 
chit-chat about plaintiffs and defendants. Q.—If your study is man, revel in it of 

We have an old and valued friend, Bar- } For my part, I have been hippish of late, th 
naby Ponderwell, Esq., once a member of $ and, jast before you knocked, had comet — P! 
the Z***** bar, who, having retired fromthe } the conclusion that all the concerns of hy — J" 





profession, spends his time in travelling about { manity are ca 
these United States, though he considers ; | : : no 
New Orleans as his headquarters. This Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile.” , 
gentleman, still in the prime of life, is rather P.—Nonsense, sheer nonsense. My phir & ‘0 
old-fashioned in his ideas, but is a shrewd § losophy is that of Philinte in the French 
observer, and of the very select few, the in- } play :— ril 


telligent travellers. Strange to say, he has Je prends tout doucement les hommes com F&M 
no love at all for that lightning speed which $ me ils sont. I sometimes wax a little angry JF ° 
is the summum bonum of thorough-bred } with my fellow bipeds, but I never despair. ( 
Americans. He travels slowly, and eschews, ; By the bye, in my late rambles, I met with F 
when he can, the steam-car and the steam- } something that appears to be not quite cor BF Bu 
boat, because the critters go too fast for sober $ rect and just. 
observers who wish to avoid the blunders of Q.—What is the matter? F 
Mrs. Trollope and Captain Marryat. Be- P.—There is, on the banks of the Missis B's 
sides, he knows that honest men are not } sippi, a large commonwealth where he who 
quite as plentiful as mosquitoes, and has a $ sues at law, has, at least in the lower judi FF "2 
wholesome dread of that prank of the steam- { catories, nine hundred and ninety-nine chat- ello 
god, which he quaintly calls a maxima ca- } ces for the one chance left the defendant. acc 





pitis diminutio. Not many evenings ago, Q.—My dear sir, you must be laboring FW" 
he favored us with a call. His presence } under some hallucination. ’ Q 
was right welcome: we had not seen him P.—My speech is sooth, as my name *™ 

P 


for five months. After an interchange of } Ponderwell. In that state, the old joke | 
cordial greetings, we bandied these “winged about the “glorious uncertainty of the jaw’ & ‘°'Y 
words.” The sagacious reader will perhaps ; is hardly intelligible. Uncertainty! 1 
see that R stands for Ponderwell, and Q for ; thing can be clearer than the law. For it 
his very humble servant, the reporter. : stance, John Doe is plaintiff, and Richarl 

Q.—Well, what new facts have you bag- » Roe is defendant ; argal, Doe wins and Re 
ged in vour last peregrinations? What } loses. 
















































_ tccount of the English constitution, a single 
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Q.—But, Mr. Ponderwell, your legal ex- 
perience must have taught you that the 
plaintiff is often, very often, entitled to what 
he demands, and that the defendant often, 
yery often, keeps him out of his due. 

P.—Most veritable, but I do not like to 
see such fearful odds against the defendant. 
The inferior judges of that State appear to 
have adopted the notion that the plaintiff is 
ipso facto right. 

Q.—But are you sure the case is not the 
same everywhere. If judicial sympathy is 
on the plaintiff's side “from Indus to the 
pole,” must we not infer that the prejudice 
is legitimate? For instance, does it not go 
thus in the courts of mother England ? 

P.—It has not been so for the last hundred 
years and more. There was a time when, in 
England, the plaintiff had it all his own way. 
That was in the days of King Charles IT. 
His Majesty was fond of the farniente ; so, 
of course, were his Majesty’s judges ; for 
they held their seats during the king’s good 
pleasure. The king did nothing, and the 
judges helped him. I except high treason 
cases where Mr. Justice Jefferies displayed 
no common activity. 

Q.—But what has the idleness of judges 
to do with the ascendancy of the plaintiffs ? 

P.—If the plaintiff is held to be necessa- 
tily in the right, the judges toils are short- 
ened. In warm climates, thinking is ac- 
counted by many to be injurious to health. 

Q.—* Sunt quibus in satira tideor nimis 
acer.” Horace said it, and so may you, 
But, as to your English fact, in what law- 
book did you see it ? 

P.—Ha! ha! ha! When did law-wri- 
ters ever say a word about such matters ? 
‘Oh no, we never mention them.” You have 
read the commentaries of that periwig-pated 
ellow, Blackstone ; did you ever see, in his 


word about rotten boroughs ? 

Q.—Where then did you get the fact? I 
am beginning to suspect you. 

P.—I got it from one who drew “the 
very body of the time,” the wittiest of Eng- 
lish poets. Hear him :— 


Tie that first complains 





The advantage of the business gains ; 








For courts of justice understand 
The plaintiff to be eldest hand, 
Who is admitted to all grace 
And lawful favor, by his place, 
And, for his bringing custom in, 
Has all advantages to win. 


Q.—What mean those words “ bringing 
custom in”? 

P.—I think they are plain enough. If 
you would have an equipollent phrase in ex- 
change, I will give you one: “bringing 
grist to the mill.” 

Q.—I know the bare significancy of the 
words as well as you do, but I cannot see 
what they aim at. 

P.—I will tell you. Judges paid by fees, 
or whose salaries accrue from taxes on suits, 
feel a natural kindness for all plaintiffs past, 
present and to come. That is what Butler 
meant. 

Q.—Well: but you do not pretend to say 
that the lower judges of that State are 
swayed by such a motive. 

P.—Depend upon it, this motive operates 
powerfully on them. Their pay grows with 
the growth and strengthens with the strength 
of litigiousness. Then, again, each one 
has the power of hiring his own clerk, and 
this clerk, who is generally the judge’s son, 
brother or nephew, is paid from the same 
fund. I should much prefer the rule of de- 
cision followed, once upon a time, by the 
good judge of Melle, 

Q.—Who was this judge, Mr. Ponder- 
well, and what was his rule of decision ? 

P.—The old gentleman was judge at 
Melle, in France, a long time ago. Having 
to deal with a tough case, and being unable 
to untie the knot, he ordered the parties to 
draw cuts. Have you got the third volume 
of Boncenne’s Procedure Civile ? 

Q.—Here it is. Read me the passage. 

P.—The very text of the decree is here. 
I will English it for you extempore : 

“Whereupon, and the parties having 
made sundry and eontradictory oaths, each 
for his own ends, and seeing that the proof 
of the facts set forth above is impossible, 
we decreed that lots should be drawn, and, 
for that purpose, we, ex officio, took two 
cuts. ¢r- chips of wood, and ordered the 
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parties to draw them, and to know who 
should draw first, we tossed up a silver coin, 
and caused our domestic servant to choose 
one side for plaintiff; said servant having 
chosen head, and it having turned up tail, 
we bade defendant draw one of the chips, 
which we held tight between the thumb and 
the forefinger, so that only the two ends ap- 
peared, declaring at the same time, that the 
party who should draw the longer chip, 
should gain the cause. Now, it having hap- 
pened that the defendant drew the longer, 
we, remitting the decision of the suit to 
Divine Providence, do release defendant 
from the demand of plaintiff.” 

Q.—A notable device truly ! 

P.—I assure you, I like this drawing of 
cuts much better than the maxim “ the 
plaintiff can do no wrong.” There is more 
of fairness in it. 

Q.—Perhaps the evil appears to you 


2 


greater than it really is. At least, we Lou. 
isianians can boast that no such partiality js 
known in our courts, great or small, espe. 
cially since our new constitution has swept 
away all abuses, legislative, executive an/ 
judicial. 

P.—Do not expect from constitutional ay. 
rangements more than they can give you, 
Few of the sores of society can be healed 
by tinkering the constitution. Good night, 

Here Ponderwell left us, humming the 
words of the old song :— 


There was a man of Newington, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 

Ile jump’d into a quickset hedge, 
And scratched out both his eyes, 


Whether he intended this as a fling a 
constitutional remodellings we know not 
We shall asit him at the very next oppor 
tunity. 





THE BROKEN HEARTED. 


Te séemed to love her, and her youthful cheek 

Wore fora while the transient bloom of joy ; 

And her heart throbb’d with hopes she could not 
speak, 

New to delight and new the eestacy ; 

He won that heart in its simplicity, 

All undisguised in its young tenderness, 

And smiling saw that he, and only he, 

Vad power at once to wound it or to bless. 


She gave to him her innocent affection, 

And the warm feelings of her guileless breast ; 
And from the storms of life she sought protection, 
In his dear love, her home of earthly rest: 

In this sweet trust her pening days were blest, 
And joyously she hailed her coming years ; 

For well she knew that ven if distressed, 

‘There would be one kind hand to dry her tears. 


He left her, and in trouble she awoke 

For her young dream of bliss ; but murmured not 
Over her silent sufferirigs, nor spoke 

To any one upon her cruel lot. 
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You would have deem’d that he had been forgot 
Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke ; 
But in her cheek there was one hectic spot, 

°T was littlebut it told her heart was broke: 


And deeper and more deep the painfal flash 
Daily became : yet all distress seemed o’er, 
Save when the life blood gave a sudden rushy 
Then trenibled into silence as before. 

At once too proud, too humble to deplore, 
She bow’d her head in quietness—she knew 
Her blighted prospects could revive no more; 
Yet was she calm, for she had Heaven in views 


She loved, and she forgave him—and in dying; 
She asked a blessing on his future years ; 

And so she went to sleep, meekly relying 

Upon that Power which shall efface all tears: 
Her simple turf the young spring flow’ret weal} 
And the pale primrose grows upon her tomb, 
And when the storm its simple blossoms teats; 
It bows its headd—an emiblem of her doom, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY PAUL PARLEY. 


Let me ptoceed, my young friends, to 
illustrate, from the larget animals, the ben- 
eficent wisdom of God, in the adaptation of 
the nature of animals to their mode of prto- 
curing subsistence ; and let the lion, king 
of beasts, be first my subject. 

Look at his teeth—how different from 
those of a cow or other animal, whose food 
js grass ; they are fitted completely for tear- 
ing and cutting flesh. Examine his stomach 
and intestines, and acknowledge the accu- 
racy of their construction, to the substances 
to be digested. ‘The beasts of the field ex- 
press, by most significant gestures, how in- 
tensely they fear him. His prey are swift, 
and he seldom runs ; they have strong scent, 
—how shall he come within reach of them? 
In addition to his great strength, his Maker 
has given him cunning, and by a tremen- 
dous spring he secures his prey. Night is 
the season for the special exercise of this 
cunning, and his Creator has given him an 
eye most admirably adapted, like that of a 
cat, for making the clearest observation with 
the smallest quantity of light. This how- 
ever, is a small portion of the provision 
which the All-wise Creator has made for 
the lion’s support. Who has not seen a 
cat's whiskers? A lion is furnished with 
& benevolent provision of the same kind, 
and the hairs growing out as wide as his 
body on each side, enable him accurately to 
judge as he creeps along, what places are 
too straight for him to creep through with- 
out noise; while the cushion on his foot, 
like that of a cat, and the power of drawing 
in his claws, all enable him to exéep to- 
wards his victim with the stillness and al- 
most the certainty of death. I do not wish 
to descend to the minutia of comparative 
anatomy, but I could wish all my young 


| tiends to study it, were it only for the plea. | 
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sure they would derive from studying the 
muscles in a lion’s fore leg, and the hole 
bored in his shoulder-bone, to prevent the 


| brachial artery from being injured when he 


makes his fatal spring. 

Many 4 sore fall has many a poor cat re- 
ceived, tossed out of a two pair of stair’s 
window, perhaps for the purpose of proving 
that however thrown, she will always light 
on her feet. She might indeed take the 
motto of a certain country which is “ guo- 
qunque jeceres stabit,” for her Maker has 
given her an astonishing faculty of balanc- 
ing herself when springing from a height. 
The provision of a similar kind.in the foot 
of the lion is truly admirable; and, indeed, 
the whole structure of the foot suiting it to 
the nature and necessities of the lion, call 
for our highest admiration. 

The immense weight of the lion in pro- 
portion to his size is well known. Just con- 
ceive of an immense fat ox, coming pounce 
upon a pavement, after a spring of twenty 
feet or more; the bones of his fore legs 
would fly to pieces like tobacco pipes. But 
the lion feels no inconvenience ; for He who 
made the lion and sent him forth to bound 
upon his prey, gave him bones in his fore 
legs so compact and hard, that they will 
strike fire with steel. 

Let me now take the elephant as furnish- 
ing another subject of illustration. 

Look at his teeth, for they are even more 
remarkable than those of the lion. It is 
evident that in most cases an animal can 
survive but a short period, the loss of its 
teeth. What evidence of wisdom to pro- 
vide teeth for animals suitable to their allot- 
ted span of life; but greater and more be- 
nevolent wisdom is manifested in 
ing and renewing the teeth of the e 
The oloptint has 4 ruminating ae 
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he must masticate an enormous quantity of 
food; and were it not that his Creator has, 
in a singularly interesting m-nner, secured 
the renewal of them when they wear out, 
it would be utterly impossible for him to live 
half his days. 

What beneficent wisdom is exhibited in 
making an animal of such strength and de- 
structive powers as the elephant, so gentle; 
feeding not on other animals—for his race 
would have depopulated a world—but on 
what the deep forest provides. 

It can be proved to a demonstration, that 
an animal composed of the usual materials, 
could not exist above a certain size. We 
see pigs often become so fat, that their legs 
are not able to support their weight; and 
gourmands are sometimes obliged to have 
recourse to bands to keep their huge paunch- 
es up. But let any one look to the legs of 
the elephant, and say whether or not strength 
is the grand object in the construction, and 
the object fully gained; while, notwith- 
standing the silly notion so long entertain- 
ed that the elephant never lies down, there 
is connected with strength all the pliancy 
necessary for lying down and for very quick 
motion, too. ‘Two hundred pounds weight 
of food each day is considered to be a mod- 
erate allowance for an elephant in confine- 
ment, It is an enormous tax on the extray- 
agant munificence of an Eastern sovereign 
to maintain even a few elephants; but the 
sovereign Lord of all has provided most 
abundantly for the whole species, in im- 
mense forests and wide spread marshy 
plains, where they feed to the full, and tram- 
ple down and destroy as much as they eat. 

The construction of the elephant’s neck, 
is such as to prevent the possibility of his 
procuring his food like other herbivorous 
animals. Had he not been furnished with 
a means of reaching to his food, peculiarly 
his own, the fable of Tantalus would have 
ceased to be a fable, for the poor elephant 
would have stood within a few feet of luxu- 
riant herbage and fountains full, without 
the possibility of satisfying his hunger er 
quenching his thirst. The trunk of the 

has been, from the earliest ages, 
th to the learned and the unlearned, a 
subject of just admiration. There is noth- 
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ing else in nature like it ; in its structure ‘ 
it is perfect, and its perfection is obvious to ( 
the most cursory of observers; but new t 
wonders of wisdom and of power are open- § ' 
ed up in its examination by the comparative F 
anatomist. It contains nearly forty thou- I 
sand muscles, each having the power of a 
distiyct action; and its capabilities may be 

estimated from the fact, that with it, an ani- t 
mal from ten to fourteen feet high, and six if 
or seven thousand pounds weight, can with b 
equal ease, tear up a tree and pick up a pin f 
Through this he breathes—by this he crops b 
the most delicate herbage, tears down the \ 
branches of the forest, and drawing up into FI 
it supplies of water, either spouts it into V 
his mouth, or over his body for refreshment, tl 

His beneficent Creator has taught him § » 
properly to estimate an instrument thus ab ri 
solutely necessary to his existence; an — 
hence the extreme caution with which he 
uses it, and the feverish anxiety which he 
manifests when his trunk is in any way e 
posed to danger. 

On the first notice of an attack, he raises 
it high in air out of reach of danger, and 
the slightest scratch upon it drives him fran 
tic with rage and fear. The elephant which 
in 1681, was unfortunately burned in Dublia, 
was found, after death, with its trunk thrust 
nearly two feet into very hard ground—such 
was his anxiety to preserve that, without 
which he must have been the most helpless 
of creatures. 

Let me give a third illustration of th 
beneficent wisdom of the Deity, as displayed 


for the immensely varied classes of anime 
ted beings. Who has looked through ons 
drop of prepared water, and seen the hos 
of infusiora which crowd it? But why talk 
of the microscope while I write especially 
for you, my young friends? Who has look 
ed along a river’s bank, on a fine summer 
evening, without wondering how all the my 
riads of winged creatures which throng aml 
gambol there are supported? Supportel 
they are, and well, too,else they would a0 
be so merry. From the huge elephant ami 
enormous whale, down through all the unlit 
cumbered tribes which terminate we know 
not where, in some animalcula, whieh lit 
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as yet beyond the utmost range of human 
discovery, not one has reason to complain 
that the universal Parent has deserted him. 
Their natures, tastes, and spheres of life, 
are infinitely varied; but for them all, the 
rich Provider has prepared a suitable and 
an abundant supply. 

Before the creature comes into existence, 
the all-wise and good Creator, who foresaw 
its wants, anticipated them, and the new- 
born child of Providence has only to reach 
forth and partake of the ample and luscious 
banquet prepared expressly for his use. 
What more luscious to our taste than honey? 
It was laid up in store for the young bee. 
What more substantial or strengthening 
than an egg? it was intended for the 
nourishment of the young chick till the pe- 
riod of his walking forth to enjoy the ban- 
quet which all nature spread before him. 
Behold the main all white with sails, waft- 
ing to us the luxurious fruits of other 
climes. They have stolen the common 
food of the birds, and flies, and creeping 
things of other lands, and yet an abundance 
has been left behind. For the blind puppy 
dog, his Maker has laid up a store of milk, 
and in the darkness of his midnight a hand 
unseen guides him to it. With what delight 
does the lamb bound along the turf to the 
dag of its dam—with what relish does he 
swallow down a beverage so far superior 
tothe fabled nectar. Nectar would soon 
become worse than disgustingly insipid— 
the full soul would loathe it; but the lamb 
and the calf, and all the young mammalia, 
return each time with fresh delight to the 
dug of their dam, and find again and again 
that the fountain of bliss which they so 
lately drained, is once more overflowing. 

It is not necessary for us to travel into 
strange lands and see strange beasts, to 
enable us to learn lessons of piety from the 
provision which a bountiful Creator has 
stored up in tender maternal thought. It is 
hot uncommon for the house cat, to hoard 
upa store of mice or young rats for her 
expected progeny ; and this, in consummate 
wisdom she does, simply by laming them, 
and thus making it easy for her to present 
them to her young, plump and fresh, as they 
are needed for the repast. 
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The term, abundant supply, which I have 
been using, is of course, relative; not mean- 


ing that a large quantity of food is provided 
for each species of animal, but that each 
species finds a rich supply proportional to its 
wants. Providence has established a won- 
derful correspondence between animals and 
the sphere in which they have been appoint- 
cd to move, as well as the circumstances 
in which they have been placed. The rein- 
deer has been placed in the region of snow 
and storm; the bleak mountain and the in- 
hospitable wild have been given to him for 
his pasture—yet he has no reason to com- 
plain, for his beneficent Creator has furnish- 


ed him with en extraordinary quickness of 


smeil which directs him to his favorite mess, 
lying deep beneath the frozen snow ; and 
while he obtains, even in the midst of an 
arctic winter, an abundance of the food 
which he loves; or, strange to say, makes, 
though a ruminating animal, a hearty meal 
on mountain rats—what cares he for the 
green savannas and waving forests of trop- 
ical climes. 

One other example aud we are done for 
the present. The camel is born for a land 
of barrenness ; his wants are few and easily 
satisfied, and coarse as is his fare, he glori- 
fies his Maker’s toneficent wisdom, even 
more than the luxurious possessor of all 
that unlimited fertility can afford. The 
camel’s lot is cast ina land where water is 
very scarce; but He who placed him among 
the dry sands, furnished him in his remark- 
ably constructed stomach, with a reservoir 
for storing up water against the day of 
thirst, and gave him a mouth to eat, a palate 
to relish, and a stomach to digest thorns and 
harsh and spear-pointed shrubs, which none 
other dares to touch, and against which, 
even the traveller's leathern boot is not a 
sufficient protection. The bump, too, which 
his Maker has fixed on his back, is not with- 
out its use in the day of his trial; for being 
a mass of fat, it supplies by absorption, the 
want of food. The foot of the camel is 
itself a work of beneficent contrivance, 
adapting its possessor to the loose sand and 
the sharp pointed rocks over which it is des- 
tined to travel. But why specify-single 
cases when the whole world is every where 
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filled with proofs of the unsearchable wis- 
dom and infinite goodness of its Creator. 


? 
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In my next I shall try to show you how : 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
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the wisdom and goodness of the Deity are 
illustrated in the preservation of the lower 
animals. 





INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


BY ERASTUS EVERETT, 


In a sketch of Mount Pinson which we 
could have wished a little more minute in 
the December number of the Miscellany, 
Mr. Tomlin, the author, insists on the im- 
portance of Indian mounds as monuments 
of the past. He also expresses a wish that 
“some on®, competent to the task, would 
set about at once seriously, the examination 
of these records of the past; and in some 
essays, published in the Miscellany, en- 
lighten the people on a subject that ever has 
been as mysterious to them as is the Sphinx.” 
In this sentiment we most heartily concur. 
It is to be lamented that the antiquaries 
of America instead of making researches 
among the antiquities of their own country 
rather turn their attention to the monu- 
ments of the Old World and win but a du- 
bious fame on ground that has been preoc- 
cupied by others. We do not mean to de- 
preciate the importance of hieroglyphical re- 
researches, They have already enabled us 
to fix the epoch of kings who before floated 
in uncertainty through whole dynasties, and 
have shaken, if not overthrown the chrono- 
logy hitherto relied on. They have thrown 
a flood of light upon the language of the 
Egyptians, and shown those characters to be 
alphabetical which were formerly thought 
to be emblematical. But is it not more in- 
teresting to us as Americans, to know the 
date of a piece of pottery, a fortification or 
a mound, than to fix the antiquity of a tablet 
or an en the banks of the Nile? It 
isa reproach upon American scholars 
thatmore light has been thrown upon the 
Indian languages and dialects by a single 
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foreigner, the late lamented Duponceau, 
than by all Americans put together. 

The author of Mount Pinson alludes 
to the conflicting theories that have been 
broached with regard to mounds. We would 
suggest that before theorizing farther, we 
should make ourselves well acquainted with 
the facts connected with these structures, 
Theorizing is the bane of science as well as 
philosophy. Observation alone can tend to 
its permanent advancement. The Baconian 
method alone can be followed with safety in 
these researches. Let us note facts and 
when we shall have swelled the mass to a 
sufficient bulk, we shall not find it difficult 
to draw correct conclusions from well estab- 
lished premises. 

Nor will the subject admit of delay. Eve- 
ry year carries away some interesting mon- 
ument. The pottery is broken in pieces and 
the fortifications and mounds are levelled to 
the ground by the spade and the plough, 
Even the elements by slow but incessant 
action, war against these as against all other 
works of man. 
carry away a few particles of a mound and 
bring it nearer to a level with the surround: 
ing country. We must make all haste then, 
if we would save these monuments from the 
“ rasure of oblivion.” 

We will take the liberty to call the atten- 
tion of those persons whose knowledge of 
the facts will enable them to give some i 
formation on that interesting subject to cet 


tain points, which we think it important® F 


establish. 
Till we have some data, on which wee 
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rely with safety, we shall make no progress. 
Let us then have definite answers to the fol- 
lowing queries :— 

1. What is the general form of mounds, 
round or oval ? 

2. If oval, what is the direction of the 
transverse axis ? } 

3. What is their height, length and 
breadth ? 

4. Is, or is not, the earth of which they 
are constructed of the same nature as that 
of the surrounding country ? 

5. Have human bones been found in 
them ? 

6. Have arrows or hatchets been found 
more abundantly in their neighborhood than 
elsewhere ? 

7. Are they generally found in fertile 
soils ? 

8. Are they, or are they not, generally 
in the neighborhood of springs or near the 
branches of rivers ? 

9. Are they often isolated, or in groups ? 
10. Are they surrounded by fortifications ? 
il. Has any one been found except in 

the Mississippi valley ? 

12. What is the ordinary color of Indian 
pottery ? 

13. In what forms is it generally found, 
and what seems to have been its uses ? 

14. Does it bear any marks of having 
heen cast in a mould ? 

15. Of what material is it composed ? 

16. What is the ordinary height of Indian 
fortifications ? 

17. Do they seem to have afforded means 
of annoyance to the enemy or only to have 
been resorted to as means of defence ? 

18. Do they indicate any knowledge or 
science of war? 


We doubt not, that intelligent observers 


residing in the neighborhoud of some of 
the antiquities here mentioned, will be able 
to furnish satisfactory answers to most of 
the above interrogatories. Should they do 
this, we believe that the mass of facts thus 
elicited, will furnish an invaluable store for 
philosophical inquiry, and that great progress 
will have been made in the knowledge of In- 
dian antiquities. And in this matter, all 
ambition to write an essay should be re- 
pressed, ‘The pride of authorship should be 
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laid aside, and every one should, with un- 
pretending devotion, make an offering, how 
small soever it may be, upon the altar of 
science. Noble monuments have been raised 
by the successive addition of a single peb- 
ble, which it was the custom of every visitor 
to add to the pile. 

Following up our own suggestion, we 
will tell what we know of some antiquities 
in our own neighborhood, and hope that the 
example will be followed by abler pens. 

It is not generally known that there are 
two mounds, one of which is of an extraor- 
dinary size, in the parish of St. James. 
They are situated on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, three miles below Jefferson Col- 
lege and about one mile and three quarters 
from the banks of the river: They are 
within a few yards of the lower line of 
Messers, Welham and Godberry’s plantation. 


_ We have endeavored in vain, to obtain the 
' dimensions according to actual measure- 


ment, and shall be obliged to give them 
from observations sufficiently critical, made 
in the winter of 1840-'41, at which time we 
visited them. 

The smaller mound is at the distance of 
about forty yards to the west-south-west of 
the larger one, and about twelve feet in 
height. It is of an oval form and about 
twelve feet in height. It is covered with 
trees of medium growth. The larger mound 


is remarkable for its size, being not less 





than forty feet in height, fifty-five or sixty 
feet in width and from ninety to one hundred 
feet inlength. It is oval in its form, having 
its longer axis parallel to that of the small- 
er mound which it resembles most perfectly 
in every respect except in size. Excava- 
tions have been made to the depth of three 
or four feet but no bones or weapons of any 
kind have been discovered. 

There is one circumstance connected with 
this monument to which we would particu- 
larly invite attention. Jt is this : the earth 
composing it is of a reddish yellow precise- 
ly resembling in color the highlands of 
Baton Rouge. The surrounding earth is 
the black alluvion of the Mississippi. We 
might suppose, were this anisolated instance, 


{ that the black earth of the Mississippi had 


been so drained from having been long 
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raised to an elevated position, as to have 
changed its color; but other mounds have 
been discovered in Ohio composed of clay, 
the surrounding earth being composed of a 
different material. Now if the earth of this 
mound was transported frorh Baton Rouge, 
which seems pretty certain, what motive 
could have induced its builders to go so 
great a distance in search of the material ? 
Is it not probable that they supposed the 
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earths of certain places to be sacred and to . 


possess supernatural virtues, just as the 
Hindoos place extraordinary virtue in the 
waters of the Ganges? This branch of our 
subject merits investigation. 

There is a cirewmstance connected with 
this mound which establishes its great an- 
tiquity. It is this: it is not only covered 
with a growth of large trees but it has with- 
in three yards of its summit, a live-oak four 
feet in diameter. 
a growth extremely slow, and we may safe- 
ly pronounce the individual of which we 
speak to be full four handred years old. 
How long the mound had stood before the 


This species of oak is of : 


growth of this gigantic tree we have no » 


means of ascertaining. 
distance of four centuries back, the land 
surrounding this monument must have been 
overflowed, to a late period in the season, 
by the waters of the Mississippi, which was 
not at that time kept within its bed by arti- 
ficial banks. By what means, then, did the 
builders of this mound live? Did the short 
season during which the lands were not 
overflowed suffice for the ripening of their 
corn? This question it is easier to pro- 
pound than to answer. 

Pottery is found in great abundance in 
different parts of the Mississippi valley, but 
not, so far as we can learn, east of the 
Alleghanies. And here the question natu- 
rally arises, why there are neither mounds 
nor pottery on the Atlantic coast. Points 
of Indian arrows made of quartz and others 
hard stones have been found in the eastern 
interior of Massachusetts, and there are 
abundant evidences that that territory which 
is now Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, was at the time the whites 
came to the country, more densely populated 
than the territory west of the Alleghanies. 





But even at the » 
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Why, then, we repeat, have they left behind 
them no monuments like those reared by 
their brethren of the West? This ques. 
tion is as interesting as it is difficult of solu. 
tion. It is well worthy of the consideration 
of the antiquary. Pottery shows, we think, 
some advancement in civilization, since we 
know that the Oriental nations constructed 
their edifices of clay baked in the sun, long 
after they had become skilled in the mam- 
facture of implements of war. The mak- 
ing of images of animals or of men, indi- 
cates a greater advancement in the arts and 
a nearer approach to civilization than the 
constitution of mounds ; and we should haz- 
ard little in predicting, that if the epoch of 
the several classes of antiquities which we 
have mentioned, is ever ascertained, it will 
be found, that mounds are the most ancient, 
that fortifications come next in order of times 
and that pottery is the most recent. 

We have five specimens of pottery found 
upon the shores of Pascagoula Bay, the ma- 
terial of which they are made is a blue clay 
mixed with finely moulded shells. They 
were evidently burnt, as appears from their 
extreme hardness, and a thin coat of red 


> which covered one of them entirely and # 


; of some animal. e 
, been united to a body, as the surfaces of 


part of three others. That they were not 
cast in a mould, appears from the marks of 
the knife or other tool made use of in shap- 
ing them. These marks are quite apparent 
on all of them; they are all representations; 
more or less perfect. f the head and neck 
‘hey seem never to have 


two, at least, show that they have not been 
broken off, but that they have always existed 
in their present state. They represent re- 


spectively, a dog, an owl, a bird, somewhat 


resembling a kingfisher, a water-fowl, ap- 
parently a swan or a goose, and what seems 
to be a puppy-dog. 

The first, considered simply as a bien 
is so correct that it could not be mistaken. 
The length of the head is two inches or two 
and a quarter. The material of which it is 
made is of a blue slate color, with the ex- 
ception of a coating of about a sixteenth of 
an inch which is reddish. 

The head of the owl is nearly spherical, 
with a diameter of two and a fourth inches. 
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The likeness is admirable, with the excep- 
tion of the beak, which, besides being very 
rudely shaped, is bored through horizontally, 
apparently for the purpose of suspending it. 
The puppy-dog has a very short square nose 
bored through horizontally across the mouth 
with a round hole, three oblong holes pass- 


| 
i 


ing into this at right angles, from the end of 
the nose and a fourth, parallel with these 
three, passing nearly into it from the same 
direction. The others being rather doubt- 
ful, considered as likenesses, require no spe- 
cial notice. 





MOBILIANA. 


TxosE who wish to enjoy themselves ra- 
tionally—to mingle the utile with the dulce— 
to call up to the mind’s eye the deeds of a 
heroic and an adventurous De Soto in his 
bloody conflicts with that great warrior Tus- 
caloosa, should take the first opportunity to 
cross the lake in one of these regular mov- 
ing palaces, the Oregon or the California, 
and refresh his historical reminiscences by 
spending a few days about Mobile, and its 
beautiful environs. 
vantages arise from visiting places famous 
in the early history of acountry. We can- 
not form an adequate conception of any 
place by merely reading a description of it. 
Having once however, read a description, 
the inquisitive mind naturally wishes to as- 
certain how far it corresponds to the concep- 
tion formed by reading, and consequently, 
we think of what we have read, and connect 
with it all the attendant events and occur- 
rences. With what interest would we read 
a passage of Livy or Virgil, on the very 
spot to which it refers, and what scholar 
would not delight to peruse the Iliad on the 
plains of Troy? Who would not wish to 
trace the march of Hannibal,over the Alps, 
when surveying those spots where at each 
step imagination burns; and what a tumult 
of patriotism, and admiration, and pride, 
should swell the mind of every American as 
he surveys Plymouth Rock, or Bunker Hill! 
Even to read of places consecrated to liter- 
ature, transports us to them on the wings of 
fancy; but the emotion is nothing, compared 
with what we should feel, if we visited the 





; Lyceum of Aristotle, or the Academy of 


The fact is, many ad- « 
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Plato. The truth is, the influence of place 
over the whole train of our ideas, when 
connected with actual perception is exceed- 
ingly powerful, and for that reason young 
people should be encouraged to visit places 
remarkable for great events, on the princi- 
ple that made Dr.Johnson say, “ That man 
is little to be admired, whose patriotism 
would not be increased on the plains of Mar- 
athon, or whose piety would not be warmed 
among the ruins of Iona.” 

But to our subject. No New Orleans 
man should deny himself the pleasure of a 
trip to Mobile. There are many induce- 
ments to visit, a place where the hard bat- 
tle of 1540 was fought with the Indians. 
Let a man read Gayarre’s or Monnett’s ex- 
cellent accounts of that tattle, then visit the 
spot, and his historical associations will be 
awakened, and “ all the cells where memory 
sleeps be forthwith opened.” And does it 
require much time and money to see the 
place? Look at the travelling comforts and 
facilities, and you will begin to make your 
arrangements for the trip. A five dollar 
bill will entitle you, not only toa dinner 
that might satisfy any man of the most en- 
larged views and capacities on the grand 
subject. of gastronomy, but to a supper that 
might please a prince. And, besides, in our 
splendid steamboats, one has the chance of 
seeing and moving in mixed society, which 
he may help to adorn, as well as an undis- 
puted right to change his erect, perpen- 
dicular position to that of a horizontal one, 
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at any time, by throwing himself into the 
arms of M reaming of visions of 
gold, of diamonds, and of pearl, “till the 
day dawn and the shadows flee away,” and 
forthwith finding himself comfortably seated 
at the breakfast table of the Mansion House. 
Such are the improvements of the age—so 
wailliies can be gone over, so speedily, 
and for a small sum, and all the comforts of 
life, and even its Juxuries enjoyed, in steam- 
boats, that we cease to be surprised at the 
facilities in travelling we enjoy, from their 
number and commonness. 

The city of Mobile is finely situated for 
commerce. It is built on a dry and elevated 
spot. At one time, it was considered un- 
healthy, on account of the surrounding 
marshes, but these having been drained, and 
the streets paved, no reasons exist why Mo- 
bile should not be one of the healthiest, and 
most flourishing cities in the Union. Near 
as it is to New Orleans, accused and con- 
victed though she is, of swallowing up all 
other places in het immediate vicinity, if the 
Mobile people would only set to work, heart 
and soul, and start their railroad, to join the 
Ohio or Mississippi river, that moment an 
impetus would be given to commerce, and 
property would rise to that value which al- 
ways renders a place flourishing. Itis true, 
there may be difficulties in persuading capi- 
talists to purchase stock ; but if the people 
of Alabama themselves could get the rail- 
road commenced and completed for a couple 
of hundred miles, Boston capitalists, who 
have stock in almost every railroad in the 
Union, would soon come forward, and bring 
the promising enterprise to a successful ter- 
mination. 

Lord Byron says, very justly, that the 
difficulty of every thing is at the beginning, 
and no doubt the undertaking of a rail-road 
from, Mobile to join the Ohio or the Missis- 
sippi, will have its chief difficulties to meet 
at the beginning, but energy and perseve- 
rance, will make all difficulties, real and 
fancied, speedily vanish. One thing is cer- 
tain, the rail-road will not build itself, but 
it is equally certain, that there is intellect 
enough in Mobile, if it would only exert it- 
self, which can make mind triumph over all 
the obstacles that matter can present; and » 








we hope that before long, we will hear of 
this enterprise, so important to a great tract 
of country, but particularly to the perma. 
nent comtnercial prosperity of Mobile, is 
progressing with an enthusiasm 
ing in some degree, with the spirit of the 
age. 

It h&s been well observed that railroads, 
canals and navigable rivers, may justly be 
considered as the veins and arteries through 
which all improvements flow. To internal 
commerce and agriculture, they are as 
the veins and arteries to the human body, 
Through these the blood circulates in 


direction, preserving life, health and vigor, 


tojthe animal system ; but if this circulation 
be, by any means checked, and in the re 
motest part, that part soon becomes useless, 
and sinks into deeay, and this evil is felt in 
some degree throughout the whole body. 
So it is with respect to commercial, and ag- 
ricultural systems. Without a free and an 
uninterrupted intercourse, it is impossible 
they can exist, or at least, produce to the 
community at large so many important ben 
efits as they otherwise might do. Rail- 
roads then, are admirable things. Admir 
able for their utility! admirable, often, for 
the grandeur of their extent ! admirable for 
the industry, and often for the skill displayed 
in their execution ; and often, admirable for 
the performances achieved, and for the diffi- 
culties overcome. 

Of the public buildings of Mobile, and its 
institutions, we were favorably impressed. 
There is a number of beautiful private re 
sidences scattered over the city; and Gov- 
ernment street cannot fail to strike the 
stranger as avery fine one. The Mansion 
House, owned by Mr. Cullum, is a large 
and commodious building, admirably fitted 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 
In 1839 it was destroyed by fire—was soon 
rebuilt, and, with its furniture, cost one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars. 
To superintend a large establishment like 
that of the Mansion House requires, not only 
great system, but considerable mental a~ 
tivity; and whoever is lazy, and has not the 
bump of order fully developed, should nevet 
attempt a thing of the kind. From the plan 


Mr. Cullum pursues, of personal attention > 
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to his business, we conclude that he is a { too; and it is as unreasonable for the read- 


capital hand at managing, and is well skill- 
ed in catering for the varied tastes of the 
host of boarders that sit at his table. When 
we looked at his well spread, well furnished 
table, we fancied Mr. Cullum in the light of 
a great physical editor, catering for the cra~ 
vings of that part of man which calls for a 
constant supply; and we could not but be 
satisfied with the variety which he offered 
to all—for there was “the fish of the sea, 
the fowl of the air, and the beast of the 
field,” all collected to satisfy the great de- 
vourer—man. But the editor of a literary 
and scientific journal has a harder task to 
perform, masmuch as the demand for his 
articles is not so pressing—they can be 
dispensed with. Not so the other. The 
head does not cry half so lowd for intellec- 
tual aliment, as the stomach cries for a sup+ 
ply to meet its daily, ever recurring wants. 
The physical editor is on vantage ground. 
Men cheat the intellectual and moral parts 
ef their natures—starve them to death; but 
the stomach will not be treated in any such 
way. No—it must be attended to; and with 
some such reflections as these, we finished 
our second cup of tea, determined to call 
and see some of the editors of the news- 
paper press. We have pleasure in saying 
we found them to be a corps of gentlemen, 
courteous and obliging—less care-worn in 
their appearance than some others of the 
fraternity we have seen. 

One gentleman, whose name we cannot 
this moment call up, presented a fine speci- 
men of humor, urbanity andease. Philoso- 
phizing on the cause—and every effect has a 
cause—why the Mobile editors exhibit so 
much good humor about them, we came to 
the conclusion, perhaps hastily, that all their 
subscribers were punctual in paying for 
their paper. No other reason on earth, that 
we could think of, could be assigned as the 
cause. Professor Espy, or some other me- 
teorologist, might insist upon the dryness 
of the atmosphere, and the effect which hu- 


_ midity has upon the animal spirits, but these 


are nothing when put in the balance with 
prompt payments. In fact, nothing encour- 
ages an editor somuch. Money makes the 
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_ Mare to go, and it makes the brains to go, | 
Vou I. 


er of a newspaper to expect an intellectual 
dish from the hands of its editor, free gratis 
and for nothing, as it would be for Mr. Cal- 
lum’s boarders to expect him to give them 
a daily supply of all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life without ever presenting 
his bill. : 

Mobile, for its size, has good reason to 
be proud of the talent and literary acquire- 
ments of many of her citizens, Both the 
bench and the bar are distinguished by men 
of ability and moral worth, and we intend 
to give a series of sketches of men distin- 
guished for talent in the legal profession, 
in the April number of the Miscellany. 
Mobile has a Hamilton, distinguished as a 
theologian and an orator; a Nott, as a man 
of science; a Meek, asa man of literature, 
and a Hale as a geologist. 

We must not omit noticing the pleasure 
we enjoyed in meeting at dinner with 
Mr. Pinney, author of the French Practical 
Teacher,’—an esteemed citizen of Mobile. 
His work is certainly one of superior char- 
acter: and the fact that it has run through 
four editions, in such a short time, notwith- 
standing the immense number of French 
works of the kind, constantly issuing from 
the press, is a substantial proof of its supe- 
riority. Mr. Pinney maintains a high re- 
putation as a teacher; all his views on ed- 
ucation are enlightened, and based on what 
is a good test—long experience. 

In conversation, Mr. Pinney is very 
agreeable, and goes for the multwm in par- 
vo. He carefully eschews all circumlocu- 
tion, or waste of words, and is greatly in 
favor of the laconic style. His forte, which 
we would gather from his conversation, lies 
in philology ; and there is no doubt hé is a 
good linguist. But extensive as his know]- 
edge of the dead and living languages is, 
he has permitted to remain, unperformed, 
one of the five great duties which an able 
writer says, every man is bound, sometime 
or other, to perform, before he leaves this 
little ball. If a man is culpable in propor- 
tion to the amount of knowledge which 
should direct him in the path of duty, Mr. 
Pinney cannot, on the score of ignorance, 
plead not guilty. We know he is well ac- 
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SQUIRE ROBINGON’S NIGHT CAP. 





quainted with the grounds and principles of 
moral obligation, as laid down by Paley and 
other ethical writers ; but, with him as it is 
with too many others, his orthodoxy is bet- 
ter than his practice. To him the trisylla- 
bic epithet bachelor can yet be applied, and 
itp not performed all the 
five duties mentioned by the writer to whom 
we have referred. As to the uneasy state 
of mind which he and others in the same 
situation must feel by reflecting on the non- 
perfomance of even one important duty, 
we cannot enlarge, but as the lawyers say, 
let the duty be performed quam primum, 
and all will be well. 

To draw our hasty remarks to a close 
without referring to a lady to whom most- 
ly every one who visits Mobile wishes to be 
favored with an introduction, would be to 
leave an interesting portion of the grati- 
fication we enjoyed in visiting that city, 
unnoticed, We need scarcely say the la- 
dy referred to is Mrs. Le Vert. Of her high 
literary attainments—her cultivated taste— 
her great conversational talents and her 





very agreeable manners we had frequently 
heard, and we found they were not over. 
rated. In brilliancy of conversation, she 
comes the nearest to Mrs. Jameson, who 
wrote that admirable work, “'The Charac- 
teristics of Women,” as well as several 
others; and we observed a considerable 
personal similarity between them, although 
the former is, by several years, the younger 
of the two, and possesses more vivacity 
and sweetness of temper. To those who 
would say, no refinement of mind and man. 
ners can arise from the conversation of 
such women as Mrs. Jameson and Mrs, Le 
Vert, (we say women, not ladies, for woman 
is a prettier word than lady,) they are mis- 
taken. 

We regretted that our time to remain in 
Mobile was so limited, and leaving it with 
most favorable impressions, we promised 
ourselves much pleasure in renewing our 
acquaintance with its citizens in Spring, 
when the trees, with which it is so tasteful. 
ly ornamented, will begin to unfold their 
buds and their blossoms.—{ Ep. 





SQUIRE ROBINSON’S NIGHT CAP. 


Squire Ronrxson, poor fellow, could get 
no rest. He had a noble mansion, fine 
pleasure grounds, and a beautiful carriage 
drawn by beautiful horses. His table was 
supplied with every luxury, and his friends 
were the most cheerful companions in the 
world; but still the Squire could get no 
rest. Sometimes he went to bed early, and 
sometimes he went to bed late; but whether 
late or early, it was just thesame. “There 
is no peace for the wicked,” and there was 
no rest for Squire Robinson. He applied 
to his friends, who told him to take exercise 
and to drink an extra glass of brandy teddy 
before geing to bed. He applied to his doc- 
tor, and he gave him laudanum and opium ; 
but, in spite of exercise and grog, and lau- 


| 





danum and opium, no sound rest could be | 





obtained. At last, he consulted Thomas 
Walker, his overseer. Now Thomas, whe 
was a good man and humble christian, well 


knew that his master feared not God ; that & 


he was unjust, cruel, and oppressed the wi 
dow and the fatherless, and that his con- 
science troubled him—so Thomas told hin 
that old Gilbert Bates’, who lived hard by m 
the waste land, always slept famously, but 
that perhaps he wore a different kind of ¢ 
night cap. Mistaking the meaning @ 
Thomas Walker, away went Squire Robit- 
son, with one of his best night caps in his 
pocket, to exchange it for that of old Gilbert 
Bates, which he had washed and well airét, 
and when night came he went to bedit 
good spirits, hoping to have a comfott 
able night’s sleep: but no! thongh he ptt 
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iton in all shapes, and placed himself in all 
postures, Squire Robinson could get no rest. 

As soon as the sun rose, he hastened to 
the cottage on the waste land to know how 
Gilbert Bates had reste:l, when Gilbert told 
him that he thought he had never hada 
better night’s rest in all his life, and was 
perfectly delighted with his new night cap. 

Perplexed and cast down, Squire Robin- 
son then went once more to his overseer, to 
tell him of the ill success which had attend- 
ed his plan of borrowing the night cap of 
Gilbert Bates. 


“Tt cannot be Gilbert’s cap,” said he, 
“that makes him sleep so soundly, for he 
wore one of mine, and he tells me that he 
never had a more comfortable cap in his 
life.” 

“Ay, master,” said Thomas Walker, 
shaking his head, significantly, as he leaned 
on his spade, “ but, to my knowledge, he 
wears another cap besides the one you gave 
him: the cap of a quiet conscience ; and 
he who wears that is sure to sleep well, let 
him wear what other cap he pleases.” 








PVE DONE WITH TOBACCO. 


Waar! after so long aservitude!: Done 
with it—all done,—and you will never use 
it again, not a particle of it? My friend, 
my heart is boiling over with the warmest 
congratulations, and I am to send them in so 
many directions, that I am perplexed where 
to begin first; but, not to lose time in such 
perplexity, I congratulate your own person. 
You have done a capital thing for your per- 
sonal cleanliness. No human being can be 
neat and tidy, and yet use tobacco. You 
can no more bring the two things together, 
than you can the northern and the southern 
pole. If you have pitched your snuff and 
tobacco box overboard, and sent your pipe 
and cigar after them, and have made an utter 
repudiation of the whole concern, then you 
are rid of unclean things; and because 
there is both beauty.and comfort in clean- 
liness. I give you joy in ‘your deliverance. 

1, You are a more fragrant member of 
the human family. You must take it kind- 
ly, my friend, but it has been the fact that 
your contiguity to your friends hag not been 


_ the most agreeable, from this cause. The 


sweet and balmy atmosphere has been trou- 
bled by your presence, and many a one, in 
the communings of conversation with you, 
has snuffed something more than a “ wel- 


{ come fragrance.” But you have done with 
the cause of offence,—have you? More 
comfortable; therefore, will be your conti- 
guity with your species. And I give you 
joy thereon. 

2. But I mast hasten to congratulate 
your wife. My good woman, your husband 
has made a noble triumph. Do but think 
of it. He says he has done with tobacco! 
You can now preside over your domestic 
affairs with a serene temper. You shall not 
be vexed with filthy spittoons, and bespat- 
tered andirons, and offensive blemishes on 
carpets, and floors, &c. Will not all this 
take, at least, one of those wrinkles from 
your brow? You had better have a jubi- 
lee on this deliverance. Suffer the sugges- 
tion—you will be a better wife for all this. 
You must give your good man one of your 
sweetest smiles for his victory that ever 
renders loveliness more lovely, and keep up 
the sweetness of such smiles so long as 
yourown is the sweetness of oom husband’s 
deliverance. 

3. I cannot forbear congratulating also, 
my dear sir, your pew.in church. There 
have been sad sights there. It would. have 
seemed that there was room enough in the 
creation without making the sanctuary the 
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scene of sucha practice. But there will 
be more sweetness and wholesomeness in 
that pew than there has been. The house 
of prayer will have one more section of it 
purified. That’s comfort. 

4. Your purse, my friend, comes in for a 
share of this congratulation. You have 
stopped one very serious leak in it. Who 
will dare dispute that? It will now be 
more apt to fill up, and grow portly, and 
become heavier, and be a greater pleasure 
to its owner. Awnd, perhaps, the widow and 
the fatherless may get a crumb or two 
more comfort for the stoppage of that waste- 
gate of your substance. 

5. I congratulate the small fry of your 
family. If the father makes a funeral pile 
of the whole tobacco concern, the sons are 
less likely to give themselves up to the 
dominion of that undesirable narcotic, If 
you area hearty reformer in this matter, 


you certainly will damp the aspirations of ; 


the lads for this form of human greatness. 
The little fellows, some of them at least, 
think that it is one of the most glorious tes- 
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timonies, and prerogatives and privileges of | 


manhood; and that they are themselves ° 
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pretty considerably advanced towards that 
exalted condition of humanity, if they can 
but snuff, smoke, or chew, “as father does,” 
So, my dear sir, you have made it less likely 
than it was before your reform, that the 
tobacco mania should have abettors from 
your fireside. 

But I cannot add any more links now to 
the chain of my congratulations, but will 
hasten to my conclusion, which is a most 
hearty welcome to the ranks of that portion 
of the human family who have either never 
defiled themselves with tobacco, or, having 
done so, have had the good sense and con- 
science to make a clear escape from that 
kind of delinquency. I make you welcome, 
also, to all the quietness of mind, calmness 
of nerves, cleanliness of person, household 
purity, and feminine smiles, which a tho 
rough purgation from tobacco carries in its 
train. And I make you welcome, with us, 
to as smashing a warfare as moral suasion 
will suffer us to carry on, against pipes and 
snuff, and tobacco boxes, and all the para- 
phernalia generated by indulgence in the 
Indian weed, 
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BY JOHN LUND, Esq. 





Wren e’er thy glanée doth meet my gaze, 
It is not like the meteor’s ray, 

Nor like the Summer’s noontide blaze, 
That streams upon the face of day. 


*Tis like some bright refulgent star, 
6eaming upon a wilderness : 

To light the way-worn traveller, 
{nto a world of tenderness. 














There speaks the language of the soul, 
In mute convincing eloquence, 

And happiness, her guise unfolds, 
Beneath the smile of innocence. 


And on the eve of life’s decline, 

When Winter’s frost, thy bloom shall sere, 
May then, the treasure of thy mind, 

Shine forth for ever bright and clear. 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


NO. Il, 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 


Happiness in the marriage state, you will 
agree with me, can only be obtained from 
the most compete congeniality of mind and 
disposition, and the most exact similarity 
of habits and pursuits; now, though their 
natures may generally resemble, no two 

* persons can be entirely of the same mind 
and disposition, the same habits and pur- 
suits, unless after the most intimate and 
early associaton. I say early, for it is in 
youth only the mind and disposition receive 
the complexion we would give them; it is 
then only that our habits are moulded or 
our pursuits directed as we please—as we 
advance in life they become fixed and un- 
changeable, and instead of our governing 
them, govern us. Is it not therefore better, 
upon every principle of happiness, that per- 
sons should marry young, when, directed 
by mutual friendship, each might assimilate 
to the other, than wait till a period when 
their prejudices, their habits, &c., become 
so rooted that there neither exists an incli- 
nation nor power to correct them? Doctor 
Franklin, a very strong advocate for my 
system, and I think, at least as good author- 
ity as Aristotle, very aptly compares those 
who marry early, to two young trees joined 
together by the hands of the gardener :— 


“Trunk knit with trunk, and branch in branch 
entwined, 

Advancing still, more closely they are joined ; 

At length, full grown, no difference we see, 

But, stead of two, behold a single tree !” 


Those, on the other hand, who do not mar- 
ry till late, say thirty, for example, lie likens 
to two ancient oaks ~— 


“ Use all your force, they yield not to your hand; 
_ But firmly in their usual stations stand ; 
_ While each, regardless of the other’s views, 
» Stubborn and fixed, its natural bent pursues !”* 


ENA 


we 


TEMPER. 


Good temper is like a sunny day, it sheds 
a brightness over everything. It is the 
sweetener of toil, and the soother of disquie- 
tude. Every day brings its burthen. The 
husband goes forth in the morning to his 
professional studies ; he cannot foresee what 
trial he may encounter, what failure of 
hopes, of friendships, or of prospects may 
meet him, before he returns to his home ; 
but if he can anticipate the beaming and 
hopeful smile, and the soothing attention, 
he feels that his cross, whatever it might be, 
will be lightened, and that his domestic hap- 
piness is still secure. It is the interest, 
therefore, as well as the duty of a woman, 
to cultivate good temper, and to have ever 
ready some word or look of cheerfulness, of 
encouragement, or at least of sympathy. 
A really feeling heart will dictate the con- 
duct which will be most acceptable, will 
teach the delicacy which times a kindness, 
as well as renders it, and forbears all offici- 
ous attention, whilst it ever evinces a readi- 
ness to oblige. It need scarcely be said that 
this temper is of more value than many 
more brilliant endowments, that it is among 
the first recommendations to a woman in 
every domestic relation, and that especially 
in that tie which, though the nearest on 
earth, is not one of kindred, it is assuredly 
the most effectual cement of affection. It 
is not, indeed, so much a means of attract- 
ing or exciting love, as it is of securing it. 
In fact, it is scarcely known, until familiar- 
ity draws aside the veil of social restraint, 
and the character, with its real faults and 
virtues, is unfolded in the privacy of home. 


MAKING EFFORTS. 
I have no teacher or assistant.—A good in- 


. structor is of great use, and saves much 


_ unnecessary labor; but even this is not in- 
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dispensable. Most educated persons, even 
among those who have enjoyed the best tui- 
tion, will tell you, that by far the most valu- 
able part of their education is that which 
they have given themselves. Some of the 
greatest philosophers and scholars whom the 
world has seen have been literally se/f- 
taught men. 
knowledge ; use the best helps you have ; 
and wherever you may begin, you will cer- 
tainly end in great acquirements. 

My early education was neglected and Iam 
too old now to begin. 


Only determine to acquire | 





nates 


Let me call the atten- } 


tion of every youthful reader to this objec- | 
tion. How powerful an argument may be ° 


drawn from it in favor of beginning at once! | 


But even to those who are somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, I would say with the proverb, 
“ Better late than never.” Be encouraged : 
you have lost the highest prize, but there 
are others behind. It is true, the man who 
begins his journey after the sun is high can- 
not overtake him who started at dawn, but 
by activity he may still do a great deal. 


You will have to work harder than others, | 
but your gain will be just in proportion to , 


your efforts. 

My talents are only of the ordinary kind. 
Be it so; you may still employ them so as 
to add immensely to your profit and happi- 
ness. {t is an injurious error to suppose 
that the difficulties in the way of knowledge 
can be overcome only by extraordinary 
genius. That same good sound common 
sense. which conducts you through the de- 
tails of your trade, will, if properly directed, 
lead you to most desirable attainments in 
knowledge. Perhaps you may never be- 
come a Bacon, a Newton, or a Pascal, but 
you may attain enough to double your use- 


een nnn 


fulness and your comfort. Lay it down as | 


a maxim, that no difficulty, arising from out- 
ward circumstances, can effectually resist a 
steady determination to excel. 


DESPONDENCY. 


It is a poor philosophy to over estimate 
difficulty ; and it is folly to over estimate it 
so as to persuade ourselves it is insurmount- 
able. Such a persuasion paralyzes our 


every energy. and, in faet increases our | 


troubles to what they were only in imagina- ‘ 





~ Ne 


$ tion. The most successful men are those 


who never dwell upon trouble in prospect, 
except with the intention to arm themselves 


/ to meet it. Despair is only a bad form of 


cowardice. 
EARLY FORMATION OF GOOD HABITs, 


If a child is neglected till six years of age, 
no subsequent education can recover it. If 
to this age it is brought up in dissipation and 
ignorance, in all the baseness of brutal hab- 
its, and in that vacancy of mind which such 
habits create, it is in vain to attempt to re. 
claim it by teaching it reading and writing, 
You may teach what you choose afterwards, 
but if you have not prevented the formation 
of bad habits, you will teach in vain. 

An infant is in a state of perpetual enjoy- 
ment from the intensity of curiosity. There 
is no one thing which it does not learn soon- 
er or better than at any other period of life, 
and without any burden to itself or the teach 
er. But learning is not all, nor the princi 
pal consideration—moral habits are acquit. 
ed in these schools; and be their means 
children are kept out of the nurseries of 
obscenity, vulgarity, vice, and blasphemy. 
In the establishment of Westminster, none 
but children between three and five years 
of age are admitted, and there they are kept 
out of the streets, and are taken care of by 
a parental indulgent dame, while their mo- 
thers are set at liberty to go out and work. 
Whether the children learn less or more is 
of little consequence. The moral discipline 
is the great consideration. 


NATURE. 


To the lover of Nature, there is a pecu 
liar and interesting beauty in her scenery, 
especially in the autumn of the year, when 
the forest is stripped of its foliage, and the 
feathered ministrels of her groves have fled 
—when desolation became her epitaph, “ 
the wintry winds howl her requiem from 
hills. It is then the true lover of Nature is 
led to contemplation, and becomes conver 
sant with himself. He sees an indefinable 
beauty in all that surrounds him—though 
the groves are no longer vocal with the me 
lody of birds, yet, he hears a thousand 
voices, which breathe upon his ear like the 
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soft gushings of unearthly music. 
murmuring of the streamlet, the hum of the 
distant waterfall, the dashing of the cata- 
ract, if heard aright, will teach him to hold 





converse with years which have rolled into ; 


eternity. Though his mind may be rich 
with all that man ever knew—though he 
may have drank draughts of pleasure at the 
fountain of knowledge, yet, Nature’s autum- 
nal scenery is calculated to arouse still 
deeper toned feelings in his heart; and as 
he drinks in the spirit of her inspiration, he 
becomes a holier and a happier man. 

He who would study Nature, and profit 


thereby, should regard her instructions ; she } 


i 


Am 








~ ~ 


The § will teach him to be humble—to adore that 


Divine Being who sustains in such perfect 
harmony and order, so beautiful a creation. 

Nature’s beauties do not fade with her 
leaves, nor wither with her flowers. No 
art can delineate them, nor circumstance 
destroy ; for, after Raphael’s golden trump 
shall have awaked the nations of the dead 
from their slumbers—when the thunders of 
Jehovah’s voice shall have proclaimed that 
time shall be no longer, shé will appear in 
renascent life and beauty, to bloom in fade- 
less immortality ; for “there shall be a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 





THE EDITOR'S SANCTUM. 


Scens.—Editor alone in his study at an 
early hour, soliloquizing. 

How delightful to rise early ! how still is 
the world at this moment! all around asleep ! 
How beneficial is quiet and retirement to the 
mind! It gives us time for that most impor- 
tant, but much neglected study, the study of 
ourselves. The slaves of pleasure, and of 
business, like a crowd of people hurrying 
along enveloped in the dust raised by the mo- 
tion of their own feet, seldom pause to ques- 
tion themselves as to what they are—whith- 
er they are going—or what is to be their final 
destiny. In retirement, this duty is, as it 
were, pressed upon us; we can then look 
into ourselves, and commune with our own 
hearts. Little, ah little do the sons and 
daughters of sloth think of what they lose 
by indulging in the poorest of all animal 
gratifications—sleep. But come, come, no 
more of this soliloquizing: let us set to 
work and 4o a fair amount of editorial duty 
before breakfast. Let’s see—we si1all write 
ashort review of a very good work we read 
last night, entitled, “ Revolutionary Services 
and Civil Life of General William Hull.” 
After two hour’s study the review is finished. 
Fight o’clock, and a knock at the door. 





Ed.—Ah! here comes my good friend 
Col. N. How do you do, Colonel? glad 
to see you—be seated if you please ; I ex- 
pect a few literary friends to breakfast this 
morning. Mr. Matthewson, late editor of 
* The Genius of Liberty,” Vera Cruz; Mr. 
Edward, editor of the “ Concordia Intelli- 
gencer,” who has been in our city these 
few days getting lots of subscribers for his 
spirited paper, besides a gentleman from 
Dublin, a newly married couple from Phila- 
delphia, and a few others. I prefer a break- 
fast to a dinner party, for many reasons. 

Col.—I shall be happy to meet the gen- 
tlemen. Nothing delights me more than the 
society of literary men. 

Fd.—What news in the city ? 

Col.—We have had some little excite- 
ment in our Legislative halls this week. 

Ed.—That was to be expected. { Knock 
at the door. Enter Mr. Edward of the In- 
telligencer |—glad to see you. What news. 

Int.—Stirring times as to the election of 
United States Senator. 

Ed.—Who is elected ? 

Int.—Mr. Soulé; the whigs have not 
managed well. 

Ed.—How 0? 
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Int.—If, sir, at the whig caucus, held on 
the Saturday night previous to the election, 
whigs had taken up the man whom I con- 
sider, in many respects, the greatest man 
in the State of Louisiana—General Edward 
Sparrow, they would have triumphed, but it 
is the misfortune, or, if you will, the fate 
of the whigs, in nine cases out of ten, to 
nominate their weakest man, and Mr. Ken- 
ner was, doubtless, the weakest candidate, 
because he had been a democrat up to 1844, 
and then left the party. 
that democracy never forgives. It will 
never forgive old Poindexter, although it 
has made a show lately of receiving him 
back into the fold, in Jackson, Mississippi. 
No, sir, on this point democracy is inexora- 
ble, and the whigs knowing this, ought 
never to risk their cause on a recent convert. 

Ed.—Let us exclude all talk on politics 
for 1 am no politician, and you are apt, I see, 
to get warm on the subject. Like you, I 
have a high opinion of General Sparrow, and 


This is the crime | 





PAARL APPL 


have no doubt that the whig party of Louis- | 


jana owes as much to him as to some others. 

Int.—I wish you knew how much the 
whig party owes to him. I say, Doctor, 
they not only comparatively and positively, 
but superlatively owe more to him than to 
any other man in our State. 

Ed.—I have heard the same thing said be- 
fore by one in whom I have great confidence, 
but we must talk of this some other time. 

Int.—I say, sir, the record of politi- 
cal consistency cannot direct attention to 
any one with more pride than to General 
Sparrow, for under the old constitution, when 


he was the only whig State senator north of 


the Red river, he battled for the whig cause 
with as much ardor, and even as much suc- 
cess, as is shown and accomplished now by 
the whigs in the upper portion of the State, 
with its ten senators. 

Ed.—Ah, the bell rings ; let us walk into 
breakfast, and we will change the conversa- 
tion to something less exciting. 

Mrs. M.—Mr. Matthewson, how did you 
like Vera Cruz? 

M.—I liked the climate very well, but 
not the institutions of the country. 

Int.—Did you edit the “ Genius of Liber- 
ty,” in that city ? 








oe 





M.—I did, but was obliged to quit by the 
order of Governor Wilson. 

Int.—That was rather despotic, was it 
not ? 

M.—'‘r hat is the general impression. 


Int.—I love the country where we have 


liberty to express our opinions freely—none 
daring to make us afraid. 

Mrs. ®8.—Doctor, what are you going to 
give us in the next number of your Mis 
cellany ? 

Ed.—There will be two fine tales; one 
by Miss Lee, called “Christmas, twenty 
years ago,” and another by Mr. Russell, of 
this State, who lives at Clinton, entitled 
“Mary Calvert.” 

Mrs. B.—Indeed! I must read them both, 
Miss Lee writes beautifully. 

Ed.—And, I assure you, so does Mr. 
Russell. The object of his tale is excel. 
lent: it is an attempt to reconcile the dis- 
agreeable feelings that are apt to arise be 
tween Catholics and Protestants on the sub- 
ject of their religious creed. 

Mrs. M.—\ have read the tale in manus 
cript, and I am sure you will like it 

Int.—The age is now so enlightened 
that all denominations of christians should 
live in harmony with each other, and give 
over fighting about creeds. 

Dublin. Gent.—But, Mr. Intelligencer, 
you must not forget that there is sucha 
thing as truth, and that truth is worth con 
tending for, not only in politics, but in reli- 
gion. 

Int.—You are right, sir; there is cer 
tainly such a thing as truth. I wish 
somebody would give me a good definition 
of it? 

Ed.—From its extreme simplicity, it is 
difficult to define it; and I think truth ca 
be distinguished from nothing but its oppo 
site—error; but the distinction cannot be 
made until each be precisely known. 
Whatever has been, is, or will be, is entitled 
to the denomination of truth. 

Int.—Capital, doctor; let me iliustrate 
your definition just for the sake of the le 
dies. You say, “whatever has been, is, @ 
will be, is entitled to the denomination of 
truth. Take an example: George Was 
ington has been President of these United 
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States, James K. Polk now is, and Zachary ; conversation. In religion, in philosophy, 


Taylor will be, (a laugh.) I shall take an- 
other cup of coffee. 

Dublin Gent.—Mr. Edward is facetious, 
but let us resume the subject which is a 
grave one. We should seek after truth, and 
I believe it rests on the lips, and is more 
natural to man than falsehood, and I would 
not yield one point of truth in religion for 
the whole world. 

Mrs. M.—You must read Mary Calvert. 
It is often difficult to arrive at truth, and we 
are all liable to err. Were it possible for 
us never to mistake, never to err, this would 
be the very perfection of human reason. 
But has ever such a thing been known, or 
in our present state of darkness and imbe- 
cility, is such a thing ever to be expected ? 
“Toerris human.” Since, then, error is 
inevitable, the noblest conduct of a rational 
being is to acknowledge mistakes, and to 
retract error when either of them is discov- 
ered or pointed out. 

Mrs. B.—There is a pertinacity in some 
which leads them resolutely to adhere to 
what they have once adopted as an opinion. 
They think because they have’ determined, 
that the determination is equal to demon- 
stration. 

Int.—I like what Dean Swift used to 
say, “that to acknowledge you were wrong 
yesterday was but to let the world know 
you are wiser to-day than you were then !” 

Dublin Gent.—Good ; I like that spirit. 
Some men act as if to confess they are 
mistaken is a reproach, a disgrace, and a 
mark of infamy ; they believe, too, without 
examination, and love rather to shut their 
eves than to see. 

Int—Since I quoted Dean Swift, let 
me quote another distinguished man’s ob- 
servation on this subject, and then I must 
leave. Montaigne says, “obstinacy and 
heat of opinion are the most certain marks 
of folly. Is there any thing so immovable, 
resolute, regardless, 9 atamaeiorer serious 
and grave as an ass ?” 

£d—Both your quotations are “very 
good; and you must have a retentive me- 
nory to hold so much, and great power to 
recall what you have read. 


Mrs. B.—I am much profited by this 
Vou. I. 11 


we 





and even in politics, Mr. Intelligencer, we 
are all liable to be misled by our prejudices 
and to draw general conclusions from par- 
ticular instances, and I have known indivi- 
duals, influenced by such a disposition, pro- 
nouncing on the general character of an- 
other because he knows that once or twice 
he has acted ina certain manner, though in 
these instances there may have been secret 
causes or motives actuating the person 
judged, and leading him to a conduct entire- 
ly different from what in other circumstan- 
ces he would have observed. 

Ed.—tI think the sentiments that Mrs. B. 
have just uttered are finely expressed by 
Burns, ia one of his poems, in something 
like these words— — 


Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias : 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, | 
We never can adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 

Dublin Gent.—These sentiments are 
very liberal, and Mr. Russell may have 
written Mary Calvert for an excellent pur- 
pose, but I still maintain that there is such 
a thing as truth in religion, and that what- 
ever we believe has an immense influence 
upon our morals and conduct. 

Sincerity in religious belief and practice 
is perfectly compatible with error. Is not 
the miserable pilgrim who travels over the 
burning sands of Juggernaut, that he may 
prostrate himself under the wheel of the 
car on which his imaginary deity is placed 
sincere ; and have not some supposed them. 
selves sincere, by cruelly and maliciously 
torturing the bodies of heretics that they 
might save their souls ? 

Int.—You’re a student of Divinity, I pre- 
sume. 

Dublin Gent.—I have that honor. 

Int.—I thought so from your conver- 
sation. 

Mrs. M.—Have you seen all the fine 
sights we have about New Orleans? 

Dablin Gent.—Pray madam, what have 
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you about New Orleans, that you think a 
stranger should see ? 

Mrs. M.—Well, we have several places 
worthy your notice ; there are the water- 
works, the mint, the cemeteries, the French 
market, the wharf, where you will see the 
busy world congregated—and cotton bags, 
and produce of every description, that would 
take even the editor of the Concordia Intel- 
ligencer a long time to count. 

Int.—You might have added, madam, 
that the Louisiana Legislature is at present 
in session, and that there are some able men 
in that body, besides some lions and lion- 
esses scuttered about in different parts of 
the city; but I must be off, I have an ap- 


pointment at ten. 
Ed.—Stop one moment, and we will all 


go. 

Col. N.—Madam, permit me to take the 
liberty of mentioning one object of attrac- 
tion in New Orleans that you have omitted, 
namely, the masked balls. 

Mrs. M.—Colonel, I never theught of 
them. I never saw one; but the world is 
all a mask. The friendship of the world 
is no friendship. That which calls itself 
so, and which we would take for it, is 
too often a cloak to the most careless and 
heartless indifference—a smiling and deceit- 
ful mask that disguises and covers up the 
features of one who is our enemy. No no, 
Colonel, we have enough cf mask without 
going to a ball. 

Mrs. B.—I knew Mrs. M. would be at 
you, the moment you alluded to masked 
balls. 

Dublin Gent.—I am delighted that a lady 
entertains such just views of this imperfect 
world. What lady would go tu a masked 
ball? But I am opposed to balls of every 
description, to theatres and all places of 
amusement. They all detract from the dig- 
nity of man as an intelligent being in search 
of truth. 

Ed.—I disagree with you entirely, I am 
opposed to the abuse of the innocent amuse- 
ments of life; but it would be unjust and 
ungrateful, to imagine that they are alto- 
gether forbidden by its Author. No—they 
serve an important purpose in the economy 
of life. 








Mrs. B.—I presume our friend from Dub. 
lin would not allow us to read even a novel; 
he is so rigid in his views. 

Dublin Gent.—Certainly madam, I can. 
not favor novel reading. In proportion as] 
love truth, I hate fiction. 

Ed.—I read a novel frequently for the 
purpose of unbending the mind after long 
and severe study. 

Int.—I think our friend from Dublin js 
behind the age: or he does not keep up 
with its spirit. ‘There is surely a time “to 
laugh, and a time to dance ;” he who looks 
always sour, and cannot laugh at least six 
times a day, heartily, and, on great occa. 
sions, double that number, should never be. 
come a naturalized citizen of these United 
States. 

Mrs. M.—T-am in favor, certainly, of 
our risible faculties being kept in moderate 
exercise. Man is the only being on earth 
who has the power to laugh. 

Int.—Good, and instead of defining man 
a rational animal, why not define hima 
laughing animal, as he is the only animd 
that can laugh ? 

Dublin Gent.—There is too much imper 
fection in this world for any man to laugh. 

Mrs. M.—I suppose our friend, whois 
so much opposed to amusements, may lk 
classed in the category of those, to whon 
the wise man refers, when he says, “I 
much wisdom is much grief, and he wh 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow!” 

Int.—That is taking the true philosophi- 
cal view,of the subject, madam. 

Dublin Gent.—Y ou do not see the worl 
as it is,“sir. It is imperfect, and I cant 
laugh. 

Mrs. M.—Grant that it is imperfect, we 
must take it as it is, and make the mostd 
it. Perhaps you know too much aboutt 
I am a believer in the doctrine, that the les 
intimately we are acquainted with it te 
more beautiful it seems. 

Int.—Onur friend from Dublin may vier 
the world in any way he thinks’best, but! 
expect to have a good laugh to-day, at i 
minutes to twelve, and won’t dispute 
the world being an imperfect one oF 
Good morning madam, good morning la@ 

[Exeunt omnes.) 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Finst Lessons in Latin—by N. C. Brooks, A. 
M., Principal of the High School, Baltimore. 
3d Edition. 

Finst Lessons In GREEK—by N. C. Brooks, &ce. 
Ist Edition. 

TuEseE books, which we now meet with for the 
first time, bear the same titles as two of Dr. An- 
thon’s rudimental works. and aim at ousting their 
elders. The Latin Lessons were first published 
in April, 1845, and have reached a third edition. 
The Greek Lessons appeared in May, 1846. We 
know not what the critics of the North may have 
said about them; but, for the credit of American 
scholarship, we hope the ridiculous pretensions cf 
this compiler have been shown up in their true 
colors. The ignorance that darkens every line, 
makes it the duty of the conscientious reviewer to 
raise the hue and ery. We would wager a trifle, 
that these books have been driven out of the 
northern market, and sent out here on the forlorn 
hope of striking the southern schoolmaster’s fan- 
cy. The publishers of the North must not reckon 
too confidently on our gullibility. Their specu- 
lations might end in discomfiture. The sins of 
Mr. Brooks are of so deep a hue that we cannot 
indulge in any of the niceties of criticism. We 
have to point out the gross failings of deep 
ignorance. We have to do what any smart 
schoolboy, aged fourteen, would do as well 
aswe. Our chief end is to put southern teachers 
on their guard. If they looked into these books, 
they could not be taken in; but we fear those 
pretty blue covers—and, really, there is no reason 
why we southern folks, should be the dupes of 
northern go-ahead-iveness. 

From such a dunghill of grammatical iniquities 
as now stinks in our nostrils, what can we select 
pre-eminent for stench? Our plan will be to note 
a few faults as they turn up. And first, of the 
Jatin Lessons, p. 22: Jn tumulis, means on the 
mounds, and not on the mountains. 

Same page, ab lanio, means from a, or the butch- 
er, not from the stall. 

Page 24: Apples ought to be mala, not poma. 


| Pomum includes all kinds of fruit. 


Page 78: Deus creavit hominem regnare super 
alia animalia. ‘The infinitive cannot be! used in 
this manner, and regnare super is an anglicism. 

Page 80: Putavi rempublican servatum iri ab 
Virtute Bruti. The presence of ab constitutes a 
eolecism. 

Page 81: Dum preceptor doceat, discipuli ta- 
cento. Dum, being used in the sense of whilst, 


; 
; 
t 





requires docet, not doceat. Mr. Brooks says un- 
wittingly, ‘‘ Provided the teacher, &c.” 

Page 85: Vestiverunt se in pellibus—Why in? 
The Latins would have put the ablative without 
any preposition. 

Page 86: Tu ne erudias alios, antequam erudi- 
tus esses ipse. It should be sis, not esses. An 
excellent maxim. 

Page 86: Dum colloquentes is an anglicism. 
Whilst conversing, (plural) is colloguentes or dum 
colloguebentur. 

Page 97: In autumno, in vere. The preposi- 
tions have no business here. See also this fault 
in p. 51. 

Page 99: Factus fuisset dux si remanserat.— 
Syntax requires remansisset, See Zumpt’s Latin 
Gram, $524. 

Page 116: Declarationem independentie.— 
Where did Mr. Brooks find the word independen- 
tia? He gives it us again p. 152, and p. 153. 

Page 147: Sardi, meaning at Sardes, is a 
Brooksism. It ought to be Sardibus. 

Page 153. Preses Americanus constitutus est 
quatuor annos. ‘The verb ought to be in the pre- 
sent, and the accusative without in does not ex- 
press the idea of term. The phrase should stand 
thus: Preses Americanus in quatuor annos cre- 
atur. 

These are but a few, a very few, of the mon- 
strous faults with which this book swarms. The 
marks of quantity are nearly all wrong. Will it 
be believed that wm is always marked short? In 
elementary Latin books, the important point, in 
respect to quantity, is to mark the penultimate, 
so that the learner may utter each word with the 
proper accent. In this book, the penultimate is 
often unmarked, whilst the last syllable is sur- 
mounted with a mark, which, by the bye, is 
nearly always wrong. 

Let us now pass to the Greek Lessons. Our 
Greek type not being yet in proper order, we shall 
not print in Greek letters, unless where it is abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid confusion. 

Page 33: In this page, the rule which requires 
that, in prose, a neuter plural nominative shall, 
with one exception, have its verb in the singular, 
is violated, as also in pp. 134, 140, 142, 144. 

Page 34: Mr. Brooks makes narthex feminine. 
It is masculine. ° 

Page 37: Nosimos is not Greek. If it were, it 
would mean sickly, not sick, 

Page 56: Lebes is masculine, both in Greek 
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and in Latin. Mr. Brooks makes the Greek word 
feminine. 

Page 57: In the 4th example, there should be 
akousa, not akon, the noun sarz being feminine. 

Page 72: “ Our father who art in heaven.”— 
In his Greek, the compiler puts father in the nom- 
inative, instead of the vocative, and then we 
have 6 gig, He ought to have said 4 div or og 
els, or have taken the original Greek of the 
Evangelist. 

Page 91: Tuptei ten luran—‘‘he strikes the 
lyre.” Tupto is never used thus. The proper 
word is Krouo. 

* Page 129: The 2d example in this page shows 
that Mr. Brooks does not know that ¢e is an en- 
clitic. He uses it as others use ‘ai. 

Page 131: The last example in this page goes 
to prove the same position. 

Page 133: “‘ The master of the feast tasted the 
water that was made wine.” Mr. Brooks turns 
egensato into egense, which has another meaning. 

Page 135: In the third example, we have an- 
other proof that the compiler does not know the 
office of the enclitic te. 

Page 140: Rule 27th—Passive verbs govern a 
dative of the agent, whose sign is by, or a geni- 
live with hupo understood. Grossly erroneous. 
See the rule correctly stated in Anthon’s First 
Greek Lessons, p. 182. 

Page 141: “I have not need of wealth.” Ou 
me dei chrematon. This isa bookism. Syntax 
requires ou mot. 

Page 145: Rule 35th is wrong, and copied from 
the Latin Lessons. In Greek, the dative of place 
is, with some exceptions, preceded by en, the 
accusative of place by eis or es. 

The reader is here presented with a small num- 
ber of the innumerable faults that disgrace the 
Greek Lessons. Let us add that nearly all the 
accents are marked wrong. In the examples, 
there is a horrible mixture of dialects. The eu- 
phonie y seems to be as unknown to Brooks as 
to Herodotus. We always thought that Greek 
grammars took the koine dialectos for their basis ; 
but Brooks a changé tout cela. 


Mr. Brooks, pro- 
bably counselled thereto by an enemy, has ap- 
pended to his Latin Lessons some Latin verses of 
his own, and to his Greek Lessons some Greek 
verses of his own. Verses did we say? We 
were wrong. What this gentleman calls Latin 
and Greek verses are merely lines consisting of 


Now for the choice morsel. 


an equal number of syllables. There appears to 
be something like rhyme about them. Now, Mr. 
Brooks, the Greeks and Latins had a metrical 
system very different from yours. It has been 
copiously and lucidly expounded by Dr. Anthon 
in your mother tongue. Thank the Doctor for 
having written in English and not in Latin; 
study his books on prosody. practice versification 
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wsicniphaletiaislbiial rncaenntisiae 
three years, and, perhaps, you will then write 
tolerable verses. 

The Latin Lessons contains Latin translations 
of three pieces of English poetry, ‘* My life is 
like the summer rose,” ‘* Woodman, spare that 
tree,” and “ Peri’s song.” These Latin verses, 
as we have said above, know nothing of prosody, 
We can, therefore, only look to the syntax. 

Page 179: In the second stanza, ante is used 
for anteguam, contrary to all usage. 

Page 180: Proavus posuit juxta illius casam, 
Syntax would insist on swam, instead of illius, 

Page 180: Lignator is a wood-monger. A 
woodman is frondator, arborator. 

Page 180: Dum puer isan anglicism. tought 
to be puer. 

Page 182: Te gratorad mare. Grator governs 
the dative, not the accusative. Moreover, the 
author intended to say, “‘I welcome thee to the 
sea,”’ and he has said, “I congratulate thee on 
the shore of the sea.” 

Page 182: Dormieris quiete. ‘‘ Thou wilt have 
slept in quiet,’” is made to translate “‘ thou shal 
slumber in guiet.”’ 

Page 182: Fluctuosa gurges. Gurges is no 
feminine but masculine. ; 

-In the Greek Lessons are Greek translationsof 
** the Crucifixion,’’ *“* My life is like the summer 
rose,”’ ‘* Oh no, we never mention her,’’ “‘Wood- 
man, spare that tree.” 

Page 155: Mr. Brooks elides the last letter of 
usyahn. Who ever heard of such a thing? 

Page 156: Te gea kai te ops. Another proof 
that Mr. Brooks does not know what fe is. ~ 

Page 157: Here, the last letter of the dativ 
rhodo is elided. Mr. Brooks is the only Greek 
poet that is so given to elision. 

Page 157: Proteron cannot translate antequam. 
Tt answers to ante. 

Page 157: The last letter of the dative phulb 
is elided. What a man for elisions! 

Page 157: What is ekptosei? Not Greek. It 
ought to be ekpeseitat. ‘ 

Page 157: The last three lines of second stanz 
are not to be understood. 

Page 157: Oimosei is a barbarism. It should 
be vimorei, or better, oimoretai. Do not alwap 
trust Donnegan, Mr. Brooks. 

Page 153: nde is wrong: it should be oid. 

Page 158: Hupomeidieso is a barbarism. i 
should be —aso. 

Page 158: Lathein is twice used in this page® 
mean forget. It means to lie hid. He shoul 
have said lathesthci. 

Page 158: In the second and third stanzas, m@ 
and de are put at the beginning of a sentenet 
This betokens the most inspissated ignorance 
We do not mention three or four other faults # 
this part, because they might be misprints. 

Page: Periskiazo governs the accusative, i¢ 
the genitive. 
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Page 159: Iste means may i place, not may it 
stand. He should have said ignkérw, 

Page 159: Go thou is, in Greek, ithi, not ito, 
which is the third person. 

Any one who examines these catchpenny books 
will acknowledge that we have been merciful. 
We never knew such a case of bold, go-ahead 
ignorance. What is, in all this, most arousing, 
is that these books have been praised, and that 
highly, by many persons, lay and clerical, some 
of whom commend this trash for its “American 
character.” 

If any foreigner should wish to know what 
American scholarship is not, we should refer him 
to these truly disgraceful volumes. Anthon, Ro- 
binson, Stuart, Crosby, and others, found a brick 
building, and changed it into a marble pile. Mr. 
Brooks stands up, at this late hour, for dingy 
brick. There is a proverb about tastes, but it is 
too musty. 


Revo.u™10NaRy SERvicEs anp Civit Lirz or 
Gen. WitLiAM Hu 1, prepared from his Man- 
uscripts, by his daughter, Mrs. Maria Campbell ; 
together with the history of the campaign of 
1812, and the surrender of the post of Detroit, 
by his grandson, James Freeman Clarke. 


Tne, subject of this work, General Hull, took 
an active part in the revolutionary war, and re- 
ceived the thanks of Gen. Washington, and pro- 
motion in the army for his brave conduct and im- 
portant services. In the campaign of 1812, he 
was placed in charge of the post of Detroit, which 
he surrendered to the British without making 
any defence, for which he was accused of treason, 
cowardice, and a neglect of duty, and tried by 
a court martial in 1814. The court found him 
guilty of cowardice and neglect of duty, and sen- 
tenced kim to be shot to death; but on account 
of his services in the revolutionary war recom- 
mended him to the mercy of the President, who 
approved of the sentence of the court, remitted 
the execution of it, and cashiered him from the 
army. 

The first part of the work is interesting as a 
monument erected by Mrs. Campbell to the me- 
mory of her father, on which are recorded the 
services of one of the herves of the revolution ; 
but the second part gathers fresh interest from an 
able, and, in our opinion, a successful attempt, 
made by his grandson to clear Gen. Hull of the 
charges of cowardice and neglect of duty, and 
to lay the blame on the administration and on the 
commander-in-chief, Gen. Dearborn. He appeals 
to the conduct of Gen. Hull in the battles of the 
revolution—that hero was on many a hard con- 
tested field and never showed any want of cour- 
age. He commanded a detachment of seven com- 
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panies at the taking of Stony Point, which was 
carried by the bayonet; he was wounded at the 
battle of White Plains; he was in the battles of 
Trenton, Princeton, Ticonderoga, and Bemis’ 
Heights; he was in the battle of October 7th, at 
Monmouth, Morrissania, and other places, and 
led regiments and battalions in most of these ac- 
tions. He then goes on to show that an army in 
the situation of that of Gen. Hull, at Detroit, 
must inevitably fall ; that to fight in such a situa- 
tion would have been a useless expenditure of 
life, and would have only exposed the inhabitants 
to the cruelties of the Indians ; and that he was 
placed in this critical situation, not through his 
own fault, but through that of the General Gov- 
ernment and of Gen. Dearborn. He produces a 
number of documents to substantiate these posi- 
tions, which show that Gen. Hull was posted 
twenty miles in the rear of the enemy’s principal 
fortress; that he was between two and three 
hundred miles distant from the base of his opera- 
tions, whence all his supplies must be drawn; 
that this distance was through a wilderness occu- 
pied by hostile savages, and for seventy-five miles 
along a river and lake exposed to the missiles of 
the enemy; that an armistice entered into be- 
tween Sir George Prevost and Gen. Dearborn pre- 
cluded any assistance from Niagara, a ruse de 
guerre, which he considers as creditable to the 
shrewdness or sagacity of the former, as it was 
disreputable to the obtuseness or treachery of the 
latter; that the gupplies of provisions were near!y 
exhausted, and The communication completely 
cut off, two attempts at reopening it having fail- 
ed; and finally that the effective force of Hull 
could not have exceeded 865 men, while that of 
the enemy amounted, at least, to 1600 or 1700 
men, besides large numbers of Indians near at 
hand and ready to assist at a moment’s notice. 
If we can judge of the case by the circumstantial 
and collateral evidence produced in the vast nun - 
ber of public documents collected together in 
this volume, with the North American Review, 
‘‘we must draw the conclusion, unequivocally, 
that he wus required by the General Government 
to do what it was morally and physically impos- 
sible that he should do—that he was surrounded 
by difficulties which no human agency could 
conquer ; and, in short, whatever may have been 
his mistakes of judgment in any particular move- 
ment, he deserved not the unqualified censure in- 
flicted on him by the court martial.””. The wri- 
ter contends that the court by its constitution and 
situation was under a bias, which rendered it 
almost impossible to do justice to the prisoner ; 
the public mind had been excited ageinst hina by 
the war party, and the administration presses ; 
pamphlets containing the grossest abuses of his 
condvct had been circulated throughout the coun- 
try ; and the president of the court, General Dear- 
born, had 2 personal interest in his condemnation. 
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We now come to charges brought against the How many a spirit born to bless, 
administration in which we cannot agree with Has sunk beneath that withering name, 
the writer. He believes that like Admiral Byng, Whom but a day’s, an hour's . 
Gen. Hull was wilfully sacrificed at the altar of Haa pat i fame 
political necessity. “‘ It is impossible,” he writes, = eternal : 
‘‘wo read the report of the trial and not feel that To conclude this cursory notice, we hail this — 
Hull was sacrificed to the necessity of preserving { you as a valuable acquisition to American His: _ 
the adfhinistration from disgrace and ruin. Some tory, and would strongly recommend it to public — 
victim was necessary, and the unsuccessful Ge ad notice. It isa volume of 482 pages, published a 
eral was the one = whom the public indigna- by Appleton & Co. in their usually neat style, and E- 
tion could most easily be directed. He therefore » (2 he purchased at Mr. Steele’s book store, 14° 
became the scape-goat for the President and his a 
party. The argument which influenced many, 
consciously or unconsciously, was like that of 
Caiphas ; ‘it is expedient that one man perish, 
rather than the whole party be destroyed’, A { 
political expediency made the destruction of } 
Gen. Hull inevitable.” Now although we agree } 
with Hudibras :— 
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Se_r-DevELorpmMENT—An oration delivered bee 
fore the Literary Societies of Oglethorpe 7 
versity, Georgia, November 10, 1847, by Wm, — 


““That justice while she winks at crimes, Gilmore Si 
a1LM0! imms. 


Stumbles on innocence sometimes.” 


~ 


Fairs and will in the culture of the intelleets 
Such is the orator’s theme. Mr. Simms has de — 
served well of it. His thoughts are just, and 
words are beautiful. Now and then, in our ¢ 
ion, his language is rather too figurative 
florid, deviating somewhat from the Attic 
the Asiatic eloquence. But, in sooth, the m 


Yet we cannot believe that George II. and 
his ministry would wilfully sacrifice Admiral 
Byng, or that Jefferson and his cabinet would 
wilfully sacrifice Gen. Hull, while at the same 
time they knew them to be innocent. The opin- 
ion which the world forms of the motives and 
actions of heroes, as well as of other persons, © of this composition are such that it well-nigh 
often depends upon their success or failure, and pents us of what we have just written. 


charity requires that in such cases as that under } gration should be read by every student anxi 
consideration, we attribute th unjust verdict to { 4, escape the leaden influence of com 


errors of the head, rather than to those of the communities. The student or the artist 
heart. ‘This tendency of judging of men accord- } gims at producing what the world would 
ing to the success or failure of their adventures is Jet die, needs self-reliance and Napoleonic 
beautifully expressed by Moore in the following jution. Another thing, too: he must never “ 
a fer his energies to stagnate. There is a saying 
of Dr. E. D. Clarke’s, which we will quote, : 
Mr. Simms has not quoted it: “The old a¢ 
‘of too many irons in the fire’ conveys an 
inable lie. You cannot have too many. 
tongs and all—keep them all going.” 





** Rebellion! foul dishonoring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain’d 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain’d; 
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TO POSTMASTERS AND OTHERS. 


In order to extend a knowledge of the “‘ New Orleans Miscellany” abroad, and to present its 
to the favorable consideration of the citizens, and particularly the planters, of the South, we requ 
Posimasters and others to act as agents for the publication. An allowance of 20 per cent. will 
made for subscriptions obtained ; or five copies for twenty dollars. . 

The work being a Southern one, and mainly sustained by Southern contributors, we feel a ¢ 
dence that a HomME production aiming to render Science and Literature amusing, as well as i 
tive, will not appeal to the liberality and intelligence of our citizens in vain. fact of the’ab 
dant success Such publications meet elsewhere, is a demonstration of popular favor in their beha! 
That our field is here unoccupied, is especially encouraging, and an omen, if not an earnest, of 
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